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GOLDEN LIFE 
OF JANE ADDAMS 

THE VISION SPLENDID 
LIVED AMONG THE POOR 

Marvellous Stream of Influence 
From a House in London 

CHAMPION OF GREAT IDEAS 

i 

That glorious adventure, the life of 
Jane Addams, has comedo an end 1 . 

It was.a bull-fight in Madrid, nearly 
half a century ago, which galvanised into 
action this young, educated American 
tourist from Abraham Lincoln’s own 
State. Shocked to find herself looking 
calmly on so horrifying a spectacle Jane 
Addams decided that book-learning was 
beginning to rob her of her common 
humanity. Then and there her pre¬ 
paration for life came to an end; 
decided to live. 

Her decision taken, she came 
London to learn all she could at Toynbee 
Hall about how to lessen the 
inequalities among people. 

A Great Experiment 

Then, returning to Chicago with her 
school friend Ellen Starr, she took a 
pleasant old house in a most unsavoury 
neighbourhood, with stockyards on one 
side and shipyards on the other, and 
settled down to create what was soon 
to become the foremost Social Settle¬ 
ment • in America. 

Hull House, as it was called, is a great 
woman’s great experiment in ncigh- 
bourliness, founded on Canon Barnett’s 
conviction that “ The things which 
make men alike are finer and better than 
the things that keep them apart,” 

It began very simply, growing-up 
while a quarter of a century rolled by. 
New buildings went up, clinics and 
libraries were added; but still it was the 
same Hull House experiment in sharing 
the things of the mind and the spirit. 
There were now 50 residents of all races 
and creeds, giving voluntary assistance 
as club leaders; 100 others came in to 
take special classes, and the weekly 
attendance had risen to nearly 10,060. 

The Boys Club early acquired its bwn 
building with a library, workshops, a 

and 
had 


■ print shop, laboratories, a band, 
club rooms for 1000 members. It 
its own summer camp on Lake Michigan. 
The Poor Man's Champion 
Besides being a heaven-sent place 
where old and young could bring their 
joys and sorrows, Hull House has from 
the first battled against disease in 
scores of ways. It fought corruption in 
high places, It helped to secure votes 
for women and to raise the school¬ 
leaving age to 16. It strives to protect 
the ignorant and the poor from the 
sharpers who seek to exploit them, 
arranging for free legal aid for them. 

Its playground served as the model 
for the excellent ones now scattered all 
over the city. It encourages the arts 
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.and crafts, it teaches English to foreign¬ 
ers, it is a melting-pot of the nations. 
Germans, Jews, Irish, Italians, Russians, 
Poles, Greeks, Negroes, Rumanians, 
Bulgarians—all arc welcome on an 
equal footing. 

Five days after the Peace Treaty was 
signed Jane Addams was in Germany 
with the Quakers trying to estimate the 
extent of child suffering, and on return¬ 
ing to America she told how starvation 
stalked through that land, saying that 
food must be sent. Then she was called 
Pro-German. When she sponsored a 
Bill before Congress to put down child- 
labour she was called Bolshevik. .But 
she went steadily on, the champion of 
unpopular causes. It was a good way 
to keep young. 

The world appreciated her more than 
the unworthy elements in her own 
country. Together with that other 
great world-citizen of our time, Dr 
Murray Butler, Jane Addams was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931. 

Persecuted as she was by the hys¬ 
terical mob through the last years of 
her life Miss Addams took for her 
guidance a resolve made by Booker 


Washington : " I will permit no man 
to make me hate him.” 

She never lost sight of the Great Thing 
that is taking shape in this century: 
the extension of man’s consciousness to 
embrace ■the whole world. 

" The modern world,” she affirmed, 
" is developing an almost mystic con¬ 
sciousness of the continuity and inter¬ 
dependence of mankind." Jane Addams 
gave expression to this “ mystic con¬ 
sciousness ” in her own life. Being 
“ members one of another ” was for her 
the most vivid and vital reality in the 
world. 

Continued Irom the next column 
through the street, and a child in her 
way, caught by her paw, fell dead. The 
villagers redoubled their efforts, and at 
last Djema was killed. 

The officer who had brought Djema tip 
could not console himself for her death, 
and wished that the explorer had arrived 
in time to take her for his zoo. Poor Djema 
was the victim of a thoughtless friendliness, 
which had made her unfitted to fend for 
herself and had let her loose rather than 
hill her mercifully. 


POOR KING OF 
BEASTS 

THE TRAGEDY OF A LION 

A Life That Did Not Fit 
Into Things 

DJEMA OF FORT LAMY 

This story has been told by an officer at Fort 
Lamy in Africa to a Frenchman who went there 
in search of animals for a zoo. 

Djema was my lion. A hunter gave 
her to me when she was very young, so 
young that I had to feed her with a 
bottle/like a baby. 

Everyone in the village came to know 
her, and she knew everyone. When she 
was three she began to leave the village 
at night and roam in the jungle for a 
few hours. In the morning she would 
return and settle down to sleep in my 
hut. At mealtimes she would go to one 
or other of m}’ friends or else eat with me. 

A Strange Awakening 

But a lion grows up quickly. One 
morning a newly-arrived officer was 
awakened by strange snores, and jump¬ 
ing out of bed fell over the sleeping 
Djema. The colonel sent for me. 

" You must get rid of that animal, or 
, else I shall have it killed,” he said. 
Being a soldier, I had to obey. So I got 
on my bicycle and called to Djema : 
“ Come along, let’s go for a trip I ” 

She ran along with me, and we went 
on a long way until the jungle was 
reached. Djema liked the look of it, and 
gambolled about. Then she saw a little 
stream ahead and rushed up to slake her 
thirst. This was my opportunity, and I 
turned and made for home. 

Believe it or not, when I reached Fort 
Lamy Djema was there waiting for me. 
Panic in a Native Village 

The next morning the colonel asked 
whether I had got rid of the lion, so I 
had to try another plan. I took her up 
the river by boat, and presently ordered 
the paddlers to pull in to the opposite 
bank. I landed with Djema, and gave 
her a haunch of antelope. She sat down 
quietly, and I saw that she did not 
suspect my intentions when I left her. 

Probably she waited for my return all 
night, ate her meat, and waited until she 
became hungry again. What should she 
do ? She had never had to hunt for her 
food, so she naturally looked for some 
men, people she trusted and who had 
always given her meat. 

She came to a native village. There a 
lion was not a pet,. but a dangerous 
enemy, and her arrival created a panic. 
One brave man struck her with a paddle. 
Djema, surprised, retired to the jungle 
for a time, but the next day she tried 
again. 

This time the villagers were prepared, 
and met her with sticks and bows and 
arrows Soon an arrow pierced her 
flank. Mad with pain, Djema rushed 
Continued in tbo previous column 
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TWO FRIENDS OF 
THE WORLD 

MR EDEN AND THE 
LEAGUE 

One More Crisis Passes Away 
1 at Geneva 

ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

Once more Mr Anthony Eden has 
triumphed in his great endeavours 
for world peace, and to his credit must 
be set the great chances for-a settle-; 
rnent of the dispute between Italy and, 
Abyssinia. . [ 

It is one more triumph for the League,. 
which has shown again how possible it is; 
for a wan crisis to be settled by peaceful 
means. . The Italian and Abyssinian: 
Governments have decided to appoint a; 
Commission of ' arbitration over the. 
incident which has created so much ex-; 
citement in Italy; and it, is hoped the j 
matter will now be finally settled during,; 
the summer. If not.,' it will 'come, tipi 
again before The League; In the mean- ; 
time the Italian forces will make no 
■ advance in Abyssinia. 

A Skirmish at Wal Wal 

From a small incident on a frontier 
has grown this conflict between Italy 
and Abyssinia—the attack by Abys- 
siniahs against an Italian native garrison 
at the wells of Wal Wal. Italy declared 
that this place was in her Somaliland 
territory, whereas the Abyssinians main¬ 
tained that Wal Wal was theirs, and 
that Italy had been encroaching on their 
country. On English maps Wal Wal is 
, in Abyssinia and; 60 miles from the 
boundary, but that boundary lias never 
been exactly defined. 

Italy demanded compensation, and 
Abyssinia replied proposing that the 
matter should be referred to a neutral 
Power or to the League, and calling 
attention to the treaty signed by the 
two countries in 1928. 

Italy Calls Up Her Armies 

Italy would not withdraw, and 
Abyssinia appealed to the League, which 
suggested that the two countries should 
appoint a Commission to settle the ; 
boundary and other difficulties. Italy, . 
however, called up her conscripts and 
sent armies to Italian Somaliland, ap- ! 
pointing General Graziani, Conqueror 
of Libya, as Military Governor. 

Under this threat of war Abyssinia 
appealed once more to the League, 
undertaking to make no military pre¬ 
parations during any arbitration the 
League might arrange. 

Abyssinia is one of the oldest empires, 
its rulers claiming descent from the 
Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon. 
Alone of all the countries in Africa it 
has kept its independence, defeating an 
Italian army at Adowah in 1896. 

Torrential Summer Rains 

With some 10,000,000 hardy inhabi¬ 
tants this country of about 350,000 
square miles is very mountainous and 
undeveloped. There is only one railway, 
built by the French, from the capital, 
Addis Ababa, to their own port of 
Jibuti on the Gulf of Aden. Abyssinia 
is completely land-locked, .which ac¬ 
counts lor the backwardness of her 
people,, who are pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural. Unhappily, the conditions of 
life are not what they should be, and the 
emperor has found it impossible to 
stop slavery; which still abounds in 
wilder parts of the country in spite of 
all his efforts to end the traffic. 

Abyssinia has a pronounced rainy; 
season from June to September, and the 
torrential waters of the Atbara and-lhe 
Blue Nile cause the annual Nile "flood ■ 
..'in Egypt. Armies cannot possibly 
. fnarcli through ‘Abyssinia' in summer- 
tuncy and it is the great ..hope, of Europe 
that .before the,rains cease Italy and 
Abyssinia .will have composed their 
quarrel in a.lasting peace. 
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A SECRET 543 
YEARS OLD 

PICTURE BEHIND 
THE BRASS 

Is it the Oldest Engraving 
of a Ship in a Church ? 

CURIOUS STORY 

There is always something new 
from Yorkshire, and the newest is the 
revelation of a secret very old. 

.The brass portraits in our churches 
arc among the earliest, often the only, 
records we have of the ■ features and 
costumes of our ancestors, and all the 
best, dating from the 13th century, are 
recorded in books on the subject. 

Among the famous brasses is a big 
one of Thomas de Topclyf and Mabel his 
wife, fixed to a wall of the church at 
Topcliffe, near Thirsk. The year 1391 
has been assigned to the work, which is 
Flemish, and one of the finest in the 
kingdom. 

Last year, by agreement between 
the church authorities, the Dean and 
Chapter of York, and representatives of 
learned bodies, the brass was removed 
for closer inspection. 

On the back was an engraving of a 
ship, dated 1335, the earliest known 
example of a ship on a brass. 

Two Proposals 

There was a difficulty about replacing 
the brass, complicated by two rival 
proposals, one to restore it to its original 
position, the other'to send it to London 
to have it hinged, so that, when it was 
reining, the brass might be seen back and 
front. That would have been splendid ; 
it is a thing often done with what we 
call a palimpsest, a brass engraved on 
both sides. 

The result was that, pending a decision, 
the precious brass was left lying op the 
parish bier in a coal-house for the whole 
winter. The matter had finally to be dealt 
with by the Consistory Court at York, 
where the Chancellor, shocked to hear 
of the risks to which this national trea¬ 
sure had been' exposed, expressed the 
opinion that, owing to its great size and 
weight, the brass could not bo satis¬ 
factorily framed and hinged. He there¬ 
fore ordered that it should be repaired 
and restored to its old position. 

We hope that we shall be able to see, 
side by side with the exposed face of the 
brass, a rubbing of tile other face, and 
that both may remain in safety in the 
church which the precious treasure has 
adorned for over five .centuries. 


ALICE DENNISS LEAVES 
WORTHING HOUSE 
Brynmawr’s Great Friend 

Worthing House, at Brynmawr in 
South Wales, has lost an, occupant 
whom many districts of England should 
hold in affectionate remembrance. 

Alice Denniss, who has passed away 
there, was the mother of the movement 
by which prosperous towns have adopted 
others suffering from depression. 

She was living at Worthing when 
she first became known to many because 
of her determined friendship for con¬ 
scientious objectors during the war. 

Soon not only they but a number 
of people of varying creeds and ideas 
were gathering at her music studio on 
Sundays for Christian fellowship. 

Presently she joined the Society of 
Friends, She it was who asked Peter 
Scott, whose work among the' unem¬ 
ployed at Brynmawr is now famous, to 
address a meeting at Worthing. ' As a 
result of that meeting Worthing adopted 
the tragic mining town. 

In 1930 Alice Denniss went to live 
..in Brynmawr, and friends .at . Worthing 
helped her to buy Worthing House there. 
She ran it as a Community Centre, and 
there her work is being carried on. 


PARLIAMENT AND 
THE EMPIRE 

NO RIGHT TO INTERVENE 

The New Situation Which 
Has Come About 

CASE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Parliameitt' will not receive the 
petition of Western Australia asking 
to be allowed, to separate itself from 
the Australian Commonwealth. 

Such is the . decision of a Joint Com¬ 
mittee, of' both our Houses, which 
examined the legal and constitutional 
position of the. Parliament of :the 
Motherland', in this "matter. While, 
maintaining the ancient and historic 
right of this Parliament to legislate 
for all subjects of, the Crown, the 
Committee points out that in the Statute 
of Westminster our Parliament agreed 
not to pass , any,, law, extending .to , a 
Dominion except at the request of 
that Dominion. - -V 

States and Commonwealth : 

Under the Act of 190a the six States of 
Australia surrendered their 'self-govern¬ 
ing powers to a Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment, and that Parliament alone could 
ask for an amendment of tile original 
Act. On the other .hand the several 
States retained certain constitutional 
powers of their own under the Act, and 
the Commonwealth' . Government' could . 
not aslc our Parliament to amend these 
Constitutions. 

The Committee points out that the 
Commonwealth Act gave a State no 
power to secede either by its own 
decision or even by a decision of the 
Commonwealth itself. 

There will be considerable disappoint¬ 
ment in Western Australia at the 
refusal of our Parliament to interfere, 
because the petition was the result of a 
huge majority in a referendum of the 
voters. Their only course now is to 
influence public opinion in Australia 
to change the laws which prove such a 
burden to their special industries. 

Motherland and Dominions 

The Report emphasises once again how 
great ,a change has taken place this 
century in the relations between the 
Motherland and the Dominions. With 
the passing of the Statute of West¬ 
minster all are independent States, 
linked only by sentiment and by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, the 
historic symbol that unites all, as the 
King said in Westminster Hall. 

. Yet, though , the Motherland has 
willingly given up all authority over the 
Dominions overseas, she continues in 
many ways to bear burdens which keep 
them secure and free. 

The chief of these is, of course, the 
Navy, which is maintained to protect 
the trade-routes of the whole of the 
British Empire. The King himself 
bears no light, burden as the con¬ 
stitutional ' monarcli of a distant 
Dominion. , In this country he has 
immediately available the leaders of all 
our parties for personal discussion at a 
time 'of political crisis, but he must 
delegate some of his authority where 
the Dominions are concerned. 

Future Difficulties 

Students of Constitutional history 
ree difficulties ' which may arise in 
future, even with the best goodwill 
in the Empire, and the Statute of 
Westminster* may-not be the last word 
in the relationships between the free 
nations of the-British Commonwealth. ... 

Under it all the Dominions arc equal 
with the Motherland, and the British 
Parliament has no voice in the'concerns 
of' what are [now her- sister Dominions 
and no more her daughter States. It is 
a , strange situation which has come 
about, and jts consequences are brought 
to light by the-. Case of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. We shall deal with the matter 
further in due course,.’ 


A NEW TELEPHONE 
WIRE 

HUNDREDS OF MESSAGES 
ON ONE CABLE 

Possible Drastic Effect on 
Television Progress 

HOW IT IS DONE 

A great step has been accomplished 
in telephony which may have a remark- 
. able effect on television progress. 

It is a new kind of cable for connecting 
telephones, making it possible to send 
hundreds of messages^ simultaneously 
over one pair of wires. 

For years all sorts of uncanny 11 ghost 
circuits " have been contrived by tele¬ 
phone engineers in which each of two 
pairs of wires is made to carry a con¬ 
versation as another pair ; . quite''com¬ 
plicated arrangements' on these, lines 
have greatly increased the number of 
conversations which can be carried on 
over a given number of wires.*',: ‘A.-* 

The pew. cable, which has -fbeen 
invented by tlie Bell Telephone.Labora¬ 
tories in New York, is for use in the 
newer kind of telephony where the 
speech currents from .the .microphone 
are impressed.on a carrieryvave,passed 
through the cables. The new_cable,can 
carry.,.at one time currents ,of'alj;'fre¬ 
quencies” from one to a million cycles, 
and this allows' of at least "500 wave¬ 
bands with veacli of which a separate 
. conversation can be carried on. 

An Important Possibility?;■; 

Perhaps the most important ^possi¬ 
bility of the cable is its application to 
■ television, where it offers truly amazing 
progress. One of the chief obstacles to 
really good definition is the immense 
number of circuits or wave-bands 
required, and here seems to be a com¬ 
plete solution of the difficulty., 

Permission has been sought to install 
a cable such as this between New York 
and Philadelphia, So far television 
transmissions have not been effective 
over long distances, and it would be 
necessary to have repeaters every ten 
miles or so to amplify the electrical 
impulses. ... • . . • 

It is confidently believed that the new 
cable will make possible long-distance 
transmission of good quality. 


NO SUNDAY BOXING 

The London County Council is to take 
legal action against any further Sunday 
boxing contests. This is to be the rule 
after tlie end of June. 

We rejoice, for these exhibitions are 
undesirable on every ground. A less 
suitable form of Sunday entertainment 
could not be imagined, and the people 
who attend the contests arc often en¬ 
dangered by overcrowding, badly fast¬ 
ened doors, and small protection against 
fire and other perils. 


Things Said 2 

English spoken here, and ■ America n 
understood. Seen in a Paris shop window 
People are more interesting than films. 

Mr D. W. Griffith, film producer 
I would make it a penal offence to 
leave a bottle anywhere. Lord Crewe 
It is <i shame to destroy England as 
we are doing today. Mr A. J. Murinings 
The risk of death in a train accident 
is one in 76,000,000 journeys. ' V 
Handbook of the' Railways 
I believe that no regime- which is not 
anchored in the people, supported' by. 
the people, and desired by the people 
can continue. Herr Hitler' 

There is now no need for a teetotaller 
to pay more than 85 per cent ;6f,: then 
premium for his motor insurance. 

London firm of insurance brokers 
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Baby Penguin • Pageant of England ... Admiral Byrd 


The. Pageant of England—Here are some of the mounted players in the Pageant of England which is now being presented at Langley Park, Slough. 


There are four thousand performers. 



A Family Group—The baby penguin born at the London Zoo, How It 19 Done—IVliss Ivy Chapman, a well-known sprinter. Sailors of Tomorrow—These crews of cadets from the famous 

as told in last week’s C.N., is shown in this picture with his demonstrates to a party of London waitresses the right way old training-ship Worcester, which lies in the Thames ofl 

parents, Percy and Pamela. to start a race while they are training at Finsbury Park. Greenhithe, are practising for a boat race. 



International Tennis—Miss Capkova, a Ozecho-Slovakfan girl who is playing tennis in 
England this season, is here seen taking part in a tournament In London* 





Admiral Byrd In the Antarctic—This picture shows the famous American explorer In tha 
little hut in which he spent four and a half months alone, 123 miles south of Little America. 
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RELICS OF THE 
PANICS 

STREWN ABOUT THE 
SOUTH COAST 

The Towers That Were To 
Keep Napoleon Back 

LONDON’S RING OF FORTS 

The South Coast is dotted, all over with 
visible and tangible results of panics from 
the Napoleonic days till 50 years ago. 

Air Baldwin 

Mr. Baldwin was speaking in favour 
of seeking Peace, not by distrust or 
through fear, but in hope and confidence. 

He had in mind the panic which would 
drive us into, war preparations which 
would promote distrust. He may have 
had in mind a scare of the moment 
which has actually persuaded builders 
of new small houses about London to 
offer bomb-shelters with them. 
Martello Towers 

His allusions to the defences of the 
South Coast, and other coasts as well, 
will be readily understood. The Mar¬ 
tello Towers, named after a tower on 
Cape Martella in Corsica, obtained their 
undeserved reputation from an attack by 
two English frigates in 1794 on the 
Corsican Tower. 

It was very costly, and in consequence 
the Home Authorities decided to build 
these solid masonry pill-boxes at short 
intervals round the southern and eastern 
coasts to repel French invaders. Their 
structure was sound enough to preserve 
many of them still, though they never 
were and never can be of the slightest 
use in war. , 

The southern and eastern coasts are 
rich in other obsolete defences. There 
is the military canal of Romney Marshes, 
23 miles long, expected to keep back 
Napoleon, though we could perhaps 
paddle across it. There arc the defences 
of Portsmouth, forts on the Portsdown 
Hills, dykes and smaller works at Gos¬ 
port, and protecting the golf links at 
Haslar. There are others about the 
Thames Estuary, and up the East Coast 
as far as Felixstowe. 

Defending London 

The last panic Mr Baldwin had in 
mind was that which ringedOutcr London 
with a chain of futile forts about 1884. 
He found traces of one the other day 
which was obsolete before it was finished. 
We know of another at the back of a 
wood on a Kent hilltop, a great concrete 
place full of pickle-jars and jam-pots 
when last we saw it. 

This panic was of long standing, and 
was obsolete before the forts. It really 
began to simmer after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, when English military 
writers called attention to the defence¬ 
less state of London. 

Many experts gave their views as to 
the way in which London ought to be 
defended, and their names are now as 
forgotten as their plans. But two schemes 
for a ring of forts round London were 
typical. One proposed three large zones 
based on Woolwich, Erith, and Graves¬ 
end. Additional zones would take in 
Uxbridge, King’s Langley, St Albans, 
Epping on the north, and Guildford, 
Dorking, Rcigate, Redhill, Westerham, 
and Sevenoaks on the south, 

Forgotten Forts 

Other schemes of defensive forts were 
more,ambitious still, and ambition so far 
outleaped itself that little or nothing 
Was done. Then a new agitation for a 
stronger Navy drew attention to the 
scheme of forts and presently, by 
diverting interest from it, killed it. The 
Blue Water School triumphed, the forts 
became derelict, and were abandoned. 

But traces of the panic which gave 
birth to them are still to be found on 
the Hog’s Back and about other heights 
on the North Downs. 


The Children 

The General and 
the Four Horsemen 

The Only Warrior Who 
Can Beat Them 

This striking thing was said in the 
American Senate the other day by Senator 
Tydings : 

These four horsemen are still riding 
through Christendom. 

Thero is only one great General who can 
down them. 

Never, when he has unsheathed his sword, 
has he failed. He is General Common Sense. 

This is the vision of the Four Horsemen 
of War, Famine, Plague, and Death as it 
appears in the Bible. 

And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be unto him 
that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. The four 
beasts said Amen. 

I saw when the Lamb opened one of 
the seals, and I heard, as it were the 
noise of thunder, one of the four beasts 
saying, Come and see. And, behold, a 
white horse, and he that sat on _him 
had a bow, and a crown was given unto 
him; and he went forth conquering, 
and to conquer. 

And when he had opened the second 
seal there went out a horse that was red ; 
and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth, 
and there was given unto him a great 
sword. 

And when he had opened the third 
seal, lo, a black horse, and he that sat 
on him had a pair of balances in his 
hand ; and I heard a voice in the midst 
of the four beasts say. A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures 
of barley for a penny ; and see thou hurt 
not the oil and the wine. 

And when he had opened the fourth 
seal, behold, a pale horse, and his name 
that sat op him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him. Power was given 
unto them to kill with sword, and with 
hunger, and with death, and with the 
beasts of the earth. 

IRAQ CAN DO THIS 
While London Babbles 
About Waterloo 

A LESSON FROM THE DESERT 

It will be a long, time before the 
engineers cease to talk to one another 
about the Iraq pipeline. 

Sir John Cadman has been telling its 
story again, describing how it crossed 
the River Tigris and struck across 600 
miles of desert, where often caravans 
feared to go, till it reached the hills 
above Jordan, 2600 feet above the sea. 
Then, continuing its inflexible course, 
it sank to where the Jordan flows in a 
valley so deeply cut in the rocks that 
the sea-level is 860 feet above it. Rising 
again, it quickly mounts another x 600 
feet before it is ready to discharge its 
burden of oil to Mediterranean ports as 
old as the Bible. 

It is a wonder of construction, yet so 
quietly done that there was the smallest 
flourish of trumpets when it was finished. 
It was a marvel of organisation, for it 
was carried through a region where the 
scattered nomad tribes had never seen a 
steel casing or a pump, and where food 
was only less scarce than water. It 
will supply the industrial needs of 
Europe.- It may civilise a desert region 
of Asia. 

It seems incredible that Iraq can 
do all this' and London cannot build a 
bridge at Charing Cross. The pipeline 
was begun and ended while London was 
still babbling about Waterloo. 
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Europe’s Biggest 
Army 

War Service For All Men 
and Women 

Simultanously with the Hitler 
declarations of May 21, Germany 
published her new Conscription Law, 
which is of great importance because 
it is not a declaration but a fact, and 
not only a fact but one which, Hitler 
declares, Germany will not alter in any 
circumstances whatever. 

It gives Germany the biggest army 
in Europe, with a peace strength of 
roundly 600,000 men, and a war strength 
of 8,000,000 or more. 

Russia has nominally a bigger army, 
with a peace strength of 900,000, but it 
serves both Europe and Asia along an 
enormous frontier. Therefore the 
German Army, based on a population 
of 66,000,000, is really the greatest in 
Europe. 

The law declares that military service 
is a liability of " every male German," 
and that such service “ is service in 
honour of the German people." In war 
time all Germans, men and women alike, 
must place their services at the Father¬ 
land’s disposal. 1 

Compulsory Labour Service at 20 
precedes compulsory Military Service, 
which begins at 21. The first muster 
is of boys born in 1914 and 1915. 

Jews are not to enter the Army, but 
may be called on to do service in war 
behind the lines. 


OIL AND THE NATION 
Searching For It At Home 

Oil we must have for engines, for 
motors, for aircraft, for ships. 

We can buy it, make it, or search 
for it. In fact, we are doing all three. 

As for buying, the imports have 
become prodigious. Last year we bought 
2x35 million gallons. 

As for making mineral oil from coal, 
a number of promising experiments are 
on foot. 

Now fresh encouragement is to be 
given to searching for oil in our own 
island. A fee of £20 will be charged 
for a prospecting licence and £40 for' a 
mining licence. The licence will create 
a monopoly for the area covered. 

The maximum area for a prospecting 
licence will be 200 square miles, and the 
minimum area eight. The maximum 
area for a mining licence will be 100 
square miles and the minimum four. 

We must not base very lively hopes 
on the search, and we hope the regu¬ 
lations for the proper working of the 
licences will be strictly enforced. 

. Our dependence on 2000 million gal¬ 
lons of imported oil is a national danger. 

THE CASE OF MRS RELEN 
The Bitter Cruelty of Celluloid 

After eighteen months of suffering 
Mrs Relcn of Paddington has just died 
in hospital from the effects of a burn 
caused by inflammable celluloid. 

She was lighting a gas jet with a taper 
in 1933 when some of the hot wax fell 
on a celluloid buckle used to fasten her 
blouse. The buckle instantly burst 
into flames and the victim rushed into 
the street with her clothing on fire. 

It is one more on the long roll of such 
tragedies which must be set at the door 
of our Home Office, which suffers this 
highly dangerous celluloid to be sold 
openly without warning, even as toys 
for babies. 

Write to your M.P. about it. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aphides.Af-c-deez 

Asturias .... As-too-re-ahs 
Burgas . ... . . . Boor-gahs 

Galicia. . . . , . Ga-IIsh-e-a 

Hyderabad . . . Hy-der-ah-bahd 
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IT WILL OUTLAST 
THE QUEEN MARY 

A Delicate and Beautiful 
Thing 

STRANGE HISTORY OF A 
GOBLET THROUGH 250 YEARS 

The biggest sum ever given at. auc¬ 
tion for a glass goblet was paid at 
Christie’s the other day. 

Certainly ^580 seems a good deal t<3 
pay, especially for a glass that only cost 
15s when auctioned 70 years ago. But 
the Royal Oak Goblet is no ordinary bit 
of glass. | 

, It was made in 1663 at the Duke of 
Buckingham’s glasshouse, and carved 
upon it is Charles the Second hiding in 
the Boscobel Oak which saved him from 
capture after defeat at Worcester. 

The king gave the goblet to Rouse, 
his friend and the Speaker in the Short 
Parliament. For generations it was 
treasured. Healths were drunk from it 
at christenings and marriages, and it 
was put on the table empty at funerals. 
Then came careless days. It stood in 
an open cabinet, on a marble-floored 
hall, exposed to a danger which duly 
came. Romping children knocked, over 
the cabinet, and everything in it was 
smashed except the goblet. y S. 

Among the Odds-and-Ends ' • 

On another occasion it was left on a 
railway carriage rack merely wrapped; 
in paper. By good luck no one flung a 
portmanteau on to it. It was lost, at a” 
loan exhibition. It was dropped, It 
was finally included in a country sale 
with odds-and-ends of no value, and 
sold for 15s. At that time nobody 
realised its identity, but it was soon 
recognised. 

The late Mr Joseph Bles gave £450 
for Charles the Second’s gift, and lent it 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Now. it belongs to Mr Arthur Churchill. 

The glass has entered on a new phase 
in its long life. It is strange to think 
that it will outlast mighty ships like the 
Qyecn Mary and the huge blocks of 
offices that are now being built in 
London. It is so fragile, and they are 
so solid, yet they will grow old fashioned 
and men will scrap them, while this rare 
and delicate bit of glass will, we doubt 
not, be kept safe for ever. 


CHERRY KEARTON’S 
GAME OF LIFE 
Conquering Adversity 

The Big Game of Life, the wonderful 
picture story of Cherry .Kearton’s 
travels, has been a great success at the 
Polytechnic kinema in London. 

Cherry Kearton began to work for 
his living when he was 14. His father 
had died, so he left the Yorkshire dales, 
where he had helped to cut peat and 
look after sheep, and came alone to 
London to seek his fortune. 

The boy soon found work, ancl spent 
his spare time experimenting with 
cameras. The spring camera he invented 
was invaluable to the Admiralty during 
the war. Success in business came to 
him, but his desire to travel was so 
great that he threw away his chance of 
making a fortune and sailed for Africa, 
where he did fine pioneer work photo¬ 
graphing the movements of lions, snakes, 
and crocodiles, often at the risk of his life. 

He wandered in many lands in the 
East and in North America, and he was 
continually amazed at the way all living 
creatures conquer adversity. One of 
the best pictures showed many kinds of 
wild game fleeing through the jungle 
before a swarm of locusts. 

In Algiers Cherry Kearton made some 
amusing pictures of the processional 
caterpillars which join together when 
travelling and move about like a long 
spindly snake. 
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A BUS GOES OUT OF 
ITS WAY 
A Joint Good Deed 

From a Mexico Correspondent 

Some weeks ago several remarkable 
things happened in a road accident in 
Mexico caused by an American attempt¬ 
ing to jump off a bus while it was in 
motion, just as it was turning a corner. 

In dropping off the man fell on to his 
knee and broke it. People in the bus 
saw that he was injured and raised an 
odtcry, and the bus pulled up. The 
driver and the conductor got down and 
gently lifted the man into the bus, 
clearing a good space for him on a seat 
and making him as comfortable as 
possible. 

Then they asked the man his address, 
and the bus, with all its passengers 
aboard, abandoned its route and was 
driven up to the door of his home. The 
driver and conductor carried the man 
upstairs, undressed him, put his pyjamas 
on for him, and put him into bed. Not 
till then did the bus return to its route 
to finish the journey with the unanimous 
feeling of its passengers that a good deed 
had been accomplished. 

K.C.B. 

To All Who Love the Country 

Keep your Country Beautiful. These five 
points are from a poster of one of our small 
countryside societies, that for the Protection 
of Wil’d Flowers. 

When you go out to look for Wild 
Flowers, be they Primroses, Daffodils, 
or anything else, please remember: 

1. It is selfish and greedy to spoil the 
fields by picking wild flowers. 

2. Other people may come after you 
and be disappointed not to see them. 

3. There is far more beauty in flowers 
growing naturally in fields than in fading 
and dying in a vase. 

1 4, Most plants are quite spoiled, and 
some even killed, if the flowers are con¬ 
tinually picked. 

5. Plants flower to produce seeds, but 
if the flowers are picked they are pre¬ 
vented from seeding. 


SPANISH GOLD 
Is It There ? 

We like to believe that at the foot 
of the rainbow is a pot of gold. 

.Spanish gold by the sackful may be 
lying beneath the Alhambra, the ancient 
Moorish citadel at Granada, where Don 
Pablo Fabregas has discovered an 
alluvial bed of it. He has been exploring 
the old Roman goldfields and lead and 
copper mines in Southern Spain, with the 
view of developing the mineral resources. 

Spanish galleons braved terrible dan¬ 
gers sailing to the New World in search 
of gold, yet all the time there was rich 
treasure waiting to be discovered in the 
home country. 

If the Spanish Government takes the 
advice of the Mining Council, of which 
Don Pablo is president, over two and a 
half millions will be spent in exploiting 
the deposits, and a hundred squads, of 
eight men each, sent to investigate the 
gold-bearing river valleys in Galicia, 
Asturias, and other districts. 

WHITES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Rapid Native Increase 

The white population of the Union of 
South Africa is very small, only some 
1,900,000, or, say, 400,000 families. The 
blacks and other non-Europeans number 
about 6,250,000. 

This is to speak of the Union of South ' 
Africa. If we included all British South 
Africa, the number of whites would be 
very .little bigger, the number of coloured 
folk very much bigger. 

It is because of the great supply of 
coloured labourers that there is little 
opportunity for white immigration. 
The migrant to South Africa needs 
capital. Labour and to spare is already 
on the spot. 

Some South Africans feel that this 
is a .most unsatisfactory position, ,and 
that there is grave danger that white 
supremacy cannot be maintained. 

In 1934 more than half of the tea 
exported in the world was drunk in the 
United Kingdom. 


GOOSE IS NOT ENOUGH 
Latvia Patriots 

The farmers of Latvia have been 
complaining that the export of geese 
from that country has practically 
stopped. 

To remedy matters the Government 
has issued an ordinance ' making it 
incumbent on the families of all civil 
servants to consume so many geese, the 
number being dependent on the income 
of the breadwinner. 

It is estimated that approximately 
200,000 geese, will change hands in 
consequence, and the farmers will be 
glad. What the official classes think 
about it has not come to light. Even 
partridges may pall, it is said, if indulged 
in too freely, and a diet of unmitigated 
goose sounds a little too exacting even 
for patriotism to put up with. Goose, 
like patriotism, is not enough. 


THE PANTHER AND 
THE STORK 

An English hunter quite recently in 
Tanganyika saw a hyena looking up 
hungrily into a tree, and sent .one of his 
natives to investigate. 

It was the larder of a panther, and 
consisted of a dead gazelle and two 
storks. 

One of the storks was ringed, and an 
inquiry easily verified that the. stork 
killed by a panther in 1935 near the 
crater of Njoro-Njoro, four degrees south 
of the Equator, had been ringed in a nest 
in the village of Voer, in the centre of 
Denmark, on July 21, 1931. We may 
therefore suppose that it was spending 
its fourth winter in Africa. 

It seems that panthers have the habit 
of springing into a tree with the remains 
of anything they have killed and are 
unable to eat. They thus have a reserve 
of food safe from the depredations of 
both hyenas and jackals. See World Map 


NEXT WEEK’S C.N. 

A novel pictorial record of scenes in 
London during Jubilee week has been 
prepared and will be offered to C.N. 
readers. See the special announcement 
in next week’s issue. 


IDLENESS IN THREE 
LANDS 

Great German Improvement 

Germany declares that she has effi¬ 
ciently reduced her unemployed. 

At one time it numbered some 
5,000,000 or more, but at the end of 
April it was 2,223,400. " 

The British return gives almost the 
same figures, but as the German popu¬ 
lation is almost half as great again as 
ours her position is far better. 

An Italian return shows 850,000 
unemployed, a rate much smaller than 
ours in relation to population. 

We have also to bear in mind that 
Germany and Italy have no such outlets 
for export and enterprise as exist in the 
magnificent regions of the British 
Empire, covering a quarter of the land 
surface of the world. 


TWO BROTHERS 

Down in the darkness of a mine, with¬ 
out the pomp or excitement of war, two 
men have died gloriously. 

They were brothers, John and Richard 
Hubbard, and they worked in *West 
Cannock Colliery in Staffordshire. 

The other day there was a small fall 
of rock in Number 3 pit, and a man 
named John Briggs'was trapped. Several 
men ran to the rescue, although they 
knew that another fall was likely. The 
Hubbards were among the men who 
were working to free Briggs when 20 or 
30 tons of rock fell." 

Some of the rescuers jumped aside in 
time, but the Hubbards were killed with 
the man they tried to save. 


GOLD AND DIAMONDS 

Mr Isaac Watts Boothroyd has cele¬ 
brated his diamond wedding. 

He has had four brothers, two of 
whom celebrated their diamond wed¬ 
dings and the other two their golden 
weddings. 

These five stalwarts were the sons of. 
Samuel Boothroyd, who was mayor 
of Southport four times. 
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Two Thousand Years 
After Calvary 

Dy IVlr Baldwin 

We give ouv pulpit this week to Mr 
Baldwin, who made one more plea in 
Parliament the other day for the banish¬ 
ment of the Fear which, is at the hearts 
of people everywhere. 

One more great opportunity has occurred, 
thanks to Herr Hitler's speech, of removing 
from Europe the chief cause of anxiety 
by abolishing all bombing from the air, 
and it is hoped our Government will lead 
the way. 

This is what Mr Baldwin said in the 
Commons. 

I have often in this House said 
1 that the greatest danger in 
the world is the fear from which 
all nations are suffering. 

So long as that frame of mind 
of fear exists nations cannot 
really settle down to the things 
that matter, the looking after 
their own business and trade ; 
for it is by the gradual rehabili¬ 
tation of trade in Europe that 
peace will come into the nations. 
Look at the temptation to coun¬ 
tries with millions unemployed 
to put their unemployed into the 
manufacture of armaments and 
how much more difficult it is for 
such countries to take them out 
of armaments until they can see 
more work in civil occupations. 

This is a vicious circle which 
it is going to be mighty hard to 
break. Until we have recognised 
where the vicious circle is, and 
where it wants breaking, we 
shall never succeed in breaking it. 
If we could get rid of that fear 
in Europe we might hope then 
to have some progress and to 
drive this perpetual terror from 
the minds of men. 

I have been occupying myself 
in studying the question of air 
raid operations, and I have been 
made almost physically sick to 
think that I and my friends as 
well as statesmen of other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, 2000 years after 
the crucifixion of Our Lord, 
should be spending our time 
seeing how we can take the 
mangled bodies of children to 
hospital and keep poisonous gas 
from going down the throats of 
the people. It is time that the 
whole of Europe recognised that. 
I look for light wherever it can 
be found, and I believe there is 
some light in the speech de¬ 
livered by the German Chan¬ 
cellor, Herr Hitler. 

We must all get hold of more 
light. We must make a fresh 
resolve. I believe the opportunity 
may be open to us even now 
at the eleventh hour, knowing 
that the night is ever darkest 
before the dawn, so that we may 
within measurable time in our 
lives banish from the world the 
most fearful terror and pros¬ 
titution of men’s knowledge that 
has ever been known in the world. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Your King and Mine 

That was a lovely tale told to the 
people of Kilmarnock the other 
day. Sir John Simon told it when 
speaking of the nation’s affection for 
the King revealed by this Jubilee year, 
and his thoughts turned back to the 
time of the King’s grave illness. 

A Londoner had to catch a train at 
Victoria, but he was anxious to hear 
the latest bulletin first, so he started 
early, took a taxi, and asked the 
driver to wait at Buckingham Palace 
till a new bulletin was posted. They 
had to wait an hour. At the station 
the passenger saw that the clock only 
registered a shilling. 

"Your meter is wrong,” lie said. 
“ I have kept you waiting an hour.” 

“ Well,” said the taximan, “ what’s 
wrong with the meter ? Isn’t he my 
King, as well as yours ? ” 

© 

Good News 

JvJews comes from Worksop which 
will rejoice everyone who loves 
animals. 

At Manton Colliery new machinery 
has displaced 30 pit ponies. 

The little creatures have not been 
sold. That would possibly have meant 
shipment to a Continental slaughter¬ 
house. No, the years they spent under¬ 
ground have been rewarded by a 
meadow. There they are to be kept 
as pets. 

It is grand news. We look forward to 
the day when machinery will replace 
ponies in every colliery, and we wish 
long and happy lives to the pit ponies 
when they all come up. 

© 

One More Good Thing 

W E are glad to record that Musso¬ 
lini has decided that German is 
again to be taught to the Germans in 
Italy. 

It is another of the things that 
matter in international relations, little 
in one sense, in another sense big, 

© 

As Free as Air 

The Air is a symbol of freedom ; 
" as free as air,” we have always 

said. 

Alas ! that we have now to regard 
the air as a symbol of terror. 

Terror, replies to Terror, Fear to 
Fear. Science has made it easy to 
murder old and young, women and 
children, the sick and infirm, by drop¬ 
ping bombs from the air. It is not 
possible to confine air warfare to 
fighting men,, and every civilised 
nation is drilling, or preparing to 
drill, its citizens and their children in 
sheltering from the Air Terror. 

Thoughtless people attend Air 
Pageants and cheer when bombs are 
dropped unerringly On model houses, 
We thank Mr Baldwin for reminding 
the public of the hideous truth. 


News of the Great Wav 

There were lucky men who were 
killed outright in the Great War. 
Many of their comrades' are still 
slowly dying. 

Thomas McGee of Salisbury, who 
had suffered from a bullet in the lung 
ever since the war, has at last come to 
the end of his misery. 

The tiger and the typhus microbe 
kill quickly, and seem patterns of 
mercy when we think of the men all 
over Europe still being tortured by 
gas or bullets or shrapnel used 20 
years ago. 

■ © 

Tip-Cat 

A man walking in his sleep went to 
post a letter. Caught the bed post. 
El 

A politician says he enjoys lying on 
his back in a meadow. A back to 
the land policy. 

0 

go.ME people like breakfast in bed. 
We prefer ours on a plate. 

0 

JTveryone is talking about a New Deal. 
What most people want is a good 

deal. 

0 

A dentist has taken his wife into 
partnership. To fill a gap. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a Court train needs 
a good carriage 


NJot many niglitlights are sold in sum¬ 
mer. Because of light nights. 

0 

Most handicrafts bring satisfying plea¬ 
sure. Not fret work. 

0 

A sweep sacked his assistant because he 
wasn’t clean, The assistant had 
black looks. 

0 

gMALL plump women are cheeriest. 
Don’t.mind going short. 

0 

'piiERE arc no moving pictures at the 
Academy this year, says a critic. 
He must go to the ’kinema for them. 

0 

A lady says if she scolds her little boy 
he cries his eyes out. Hope she 
puts them back. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
(\ Melbourne citizen has given 
£30,000 to that city’s Jubilee 
Fund. 

A Luton lady has left £26,000 to the 
• local hospital. 

CjTrikes and lock-outs in this country 
have been the lowest for 50 years 
JUST AN IDEA 
There are.two worlds in which we all- 
live, and unless we find the link between 
them there is no peace. 


To One Athirst For 
England 

TX/hat can lsend you, love.? 

Wet boughs, shining in rain. 
The sough 

Of bare trees, swaying 
In fierce wild winds, at night, 
Grey-misted skies, 

And the cries 
Of white-winged gulls 
Silver circling 

Neath leaden clouds. . 

Twilight. 

And the dark, deep beauty 
of night. 

And the fingers of pale light 
Rosy and slender 
Of dawn’s pale loveliness : . 

The plaintive pipe of half-awak¬ 
ened birds, 

Faint twitterings. 

\Yiiat can I send you, love ? 

The slender bravery of deli¬ 
cate snowdrops, 

Tender, low-hung. Shy dark¬ 
ling violets 

Dew-wet and dim. The fragrance 
Of rain-wet lilac, brooding, beau¬ 
tiful, 

In quiet gardens, 

Moon-washed, and sleeping 
Under the night. 

Y/ha t can 1 give you , love ? 

Beauty of all growing things 
Made sweet 

By long sojourn in the kind, deep 
darkness . . . 

Of earth. 

Sunshine and starlight, 

The silken swish of streams 
Hurrying. 

Shadowed trees, and love, and 
young eyes’laughter, ■■ <■ 
Fireglow, and rest, and sleep, 
And my heart’s dreams, iris Whipp 

© 

Like a Strong Man Roused 

There was a little confusion in the reports 
of Parliament with the peroration of Lord 
Londonderry’s speecii on the Air Force, it 
being widely reported as if the words were 
his. Actually they were Milton’s, these : 
JWIethinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing her¬ 
self like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks. 

Methinks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kin¬ 
dling her. undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam ; purging and unsealing 
her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means. 

The Grateful Author 

Cvery child will enjoy the humour 
of Mr P. G. Wodehouse’s dedica¬ 
tion of one of his books : 

To my dear daughter 
Without whose unflagging interest 
and constant assistance 
this book would have been written 
in half the time • 

This reminds us of Tom Hood’s 
poem in praise of his son, which 
concludes with the line, " I cannot 
write unless he’s sent upstairs." 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
SITUATION IN U.S.A. 

POSITION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 

Congress and Supreme Court 
Against Him 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

'* f Two remarkable things have hap¬ 
pened in America, one a legal matter of 
revolutionary importance, the other 
a dramatic change in the attitude of 
Congress toward the President. 

The legal point has. arisen in the 
Supreme Court concerning the Presi¬ 
dent’s New Deal plans, the Court 
having determined that the President’s 
bold industrial codes are illegal because 
they should have been passed by Con¬ 
gress and not imposed by the President. 
The matter is of profound importance 
to the whole nation, and urgent and 
drastic action must follow - to avoid 
something like industrial anarchy. 

The change in the attitude of Congress 
toward the President arose in connection 
with the Bonus Bill for the Army raised 
in the war, and in this case the vote 
against him in the Senate was not suffi¬ 
cient to override his veto. 

King of America 

Outvoted in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives while he was present, he was 
outvoted also in his absence in the 
Senate, though the vote against him 
there was less than the two-thirds neces¬ 
sary to make it effective, so that in 
effect President Roosevelt wins. • 

President Roosevelt has met the fate 
of the courageous leader who refuses 
to do a popular thing when it is wrong. 
A year or two ago they made him 
King of America, with powers as un¬ 
lettered as those of a Hitler or a 
Mussolini. Now, when lie dares to put 
his foot down and veto a Bill he knows 
to be wrong in principle and ruinously 
extravagant, he is defied. 

Lavish Generosity 

The Bill and the crisis are one more 
of the consequences of the war which 
are never paid off. When America 
decided to come into the war she did so 
wholeheartedly, raising 4,500,000 men. 
When it was over she hastened to reward 
them wholeheartedly. 

Those were the days of America’s 
prosperity. She was on the crest of the 
wave. . Her moneybags were filled to 
bursting with the money squandered by 
Europe on guns and shells. She handed 
it out to her soldiers with lavish gen¬ 
erosity. Half of them had never left 
America, only a third of them had reached 
the fighting front; but all alike were 
awarded the Soldier’s Bonus. 

The Bonus was of the average value of 
£80 for each soldier when he received it, 
but, in the form of certificates which 
carried with them insurance for those de¬ 
pendent on him, his gratuity would rise 
with compound interest to the value of 
£200 in 1945. 

The Vetoed Bill 

But this is not enough for those who, 
pushed behind by many curious motives, 
are urging on America, in the day of 
her depression, to enlarge the bounty 
further. The Bill carried by the House 
of Representatives and approved by a 
small majority in the Senate urged that 
the full value which the certificates 
would reach in 1945, compound interest 
and all, should be paid at once. 

This would make an additional pre¬ 
sent of many millions to the veterans and 
would cost an immediate £440,000,000. 

That, as the President pointed out, 
would not bankrupt the United States, 
but apart from the iniquitous extrava¬ 
gance, there are weightier reasons for 
refusing to allow the payment. 
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The Early Lemur Gets the Fruit 


Our correspondent in Seychelles sends us 
this story of two interesting young lemurs. 
he office of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company in Mahe, in the Sey¬ 
chelles group, has two tame lemurs. 

About six years ago two officers of the 
company found the skipper of a visiting 
steamer lying on the pier, somewhat the 
worse for drink. As they bent over him 
a small figure climbed from under the 


a few weeks Mac Mac was reported 
missing, and was thought lost, but some 
days later it was back on the usual tree 
with a small brown bundle. The bundle 
was a young lemur, and Mac Mac was a 
proud mother. 

Unluckily the young one disappeared 
when a few months old ; it was probably 
killed by some wandering native from 
the hills. Mrs Mac Mac in course of time 



BUILDING A ROAD 
TO PEACE 

GERMANY AS A GOOD 
EUROPEAN 

The Thirteen Points of Her 
Foreign Policy 

HERR HITLER, DEMOCRAT 



man s arm and, perching on his shoulder, 
called out " Mac Mac.” This little fellow 
was a Madagascan lemur, which is rather 
like a small monkey, dark brown, and 
very affectionate when tamed. 

The two officials helped the skipper to 
his ship and later bought the lemur from 
him, calling it Mac Mac. It was at first 
tied to the branches of a tree in the 
office garden, but as it always tangled 
itself in the rope it was let loose. After 


procured another husband, and now 
there is another young one growing up. 

They are most popular with the officers 
of the station, and are quite tame; but it 
is unfortunate that Mac Mac and her 
son are very fond of fruit. They make 
daily raids on the tables of all the 
bungalows in the vicinity, and the story 
goes that one officer very rarely finds 
his morning banana on his plate when 
lie wakes up. Only the tea remains. 


THE ELEPHANT’S TOIL 


A Whlpsnade elephant being 
made spick and span before 
receiving visitors 


Continued from the previous column 

For one thing, where is the 
£440,000,000 to come from ? 

It would not break the United 
States, as the President admits, but it 
would be an unnecessary burden when 
the U.S. taxpayer is feeling the pinch 
allround. 

To avoid this awkward situation, the 
Bill’s backers would print more dollar 
notes. They would make the dollar 
worth less' in order to give the old 
soldiers money to buy more. 

Stated thus, the folly of the policy is 
clear. Europe found out years ago, and 
is learning still, that a franc or a pound 
is worth only what it will buy, and the 
result of. inflation (of making paper 
money with nothing behind it) is 
ruinous. 

President Roosevelt knows it, but 
Congress apparently has to learn that 
the dollar is Almighty only in name. 


Continued from the next column 

States. Recognising British need for 
sea-power Germany intends to do every¬ 
thing to prevent a repetition of the only 
war that has occurred between the two 
nations.^ 

9 . She is ready to abolish the bombing 
of civilians, and possibly all bombing. 

10 . She will agree to abolish aggressive 
guns and tanks,' with the result that 
fortified France would’ be quite secure. 

11 . Germany agrees to the universal 
abolition of submarines, limitation of 
naval tonnage, and size of naval guns. 

12 . While willing to limit or abolish 
all armaments if other countries will do 
so, she declares that all efforts to effect 
this will be useless unless irresponsible 
propaganda is prevented. 

13 . The term Interference in the affairs 
of other States should be defined, and 
Germany is prepared to agree to any plan 
making outside interference impossible. 


It is felt everywhere that Herr 
.Hitler has lifted a great weight from 
Europe by providing the nations with 
a basis of a possible understanding, 
and we give below the 13 points of 
German policy. 

In laying down these points the 
Chancellor made a great speech, which 
must be recognised as the most helpful 
contribution he has yet made to the 
settlement of Europe. 

War Brings Only Burdens 

He expressed his regret that the 
English-speaking peoples should think 
Germany has moved away from demo¬ 
cracy, claiming he has been appointed 
leader by the votes of the people. 

In Germany both the spirit of Jingo¬ 
ism and the spirit of Bolshevism had 
been subdued, and they stood for peace 
because they realised that the absorption 
of one people by another was a goal 
not worth trying for, for the conquest 
of an alien people must weaken the 
conquerors and reduce them to the level 
of the conquered. 

War brings only burdens, said Herr 
Hitler ; the blood that has been shed has 
been out of all proportion to its results. 
At the end of all the wars Franco is 
France, Germany Germany, Italy Italy. 
If the nations had used only a fraction 
of their sacrifices for better things their 
success would have been greater and 
more permanent. 

Distress Increased by War 

Germany desires peace if only because 
the general European distress cannot be 
removed but only increased by war. 
She would never put hcrpiame to treaties 
unless she meant to keep them, and the 
friendship she had offered to France 
was stronger than any written word. 
She had no territorial claims on France, 
and this firm declaration should end 
their long-lasting quarrel. 

Herr Hitler then laid down the follow¬ 
ing 13 points of German policy as his 
contribution to the peace of Europe. 

1 . Germany rejects the Geneva declara¬ 

tion that she has broken the Treaty 
of Versailles, maintaining that other 
nations have riot fulfilled their obligation 
to disarm. ^ 

2 . Though renouncing the Articles 
which discriminate against her, she will 
respect those referring to the inter¬ 
national life of nations, and she seeks 
no territorial changes. 

3 . She will respect every. treaty she 
has signed voluntarily, such as the 
Locarno Pact, and assents even to the 
continuance of her own neutral zone. 

4 . While ready to cooperate, she con¬ 
siders that there must be revision of 
treaties, or future explosions will occur. 

5 . In European cooperation con¬ 
ditions must not be imposed on a State 
and should not be allowed to fail 
because a maximum demand cannot be 
fulfilled. Step by step must bo the rule. 

6. Germany is ready to conclude peace 
pacts and to refuse to supply arms to 
other nations. 

7 . She will sign an Air Locarno. 

8. The size of Germany’s Army has been 
declared, her Air Force will be limited 
to parity with any other European 
Power, her Navy to 35 per cent of the 
British ; but she is prepared to limit 
her armaments equally with other 

Continued in the previous column 
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HANS ANDERSEN 

A ROMANTIC LIFE 

The Tiny Volume of Fairy 
Tales Told To Children 

EARLY STRUGGLES 

A Hans Andersen stamp is being 
issued by the Danish Post Office to 
commemorate an anniversary of 
special interest to boys and girls. 

One day in May a hundred years ago 
a tiny volume of Fairy Tales as Told 
to Children appeared in the bookshops 
of Copenhagen. It was the first edition 
of Hans Andersen. The long-legged, 
gawky young man who aspired to be 
Denmark’s greatest novelist considered 
them trifles and wrote them down only 
because he was in urgent need of money. 

"I have no clothes,” he wrote in May 
1835 to Jpnas. Collin, his benefactor,' 
and he complained that ;he felt his 
poverty more grievously than the most 
miserable street beggar. His dark cloud 
had a silver lining, for the novel he had 
published was given good reviews and 
began to sell well. 

A Cold Reception 

This was not the case with the fairy 
tales. The six stories.in the first of three 
little books had a cold reception from 
the grown-ups, who picked them to 
pieces, little thinking that they were 
some of the treasures of the world’s 
literature. The Princess and the‘Pea, 

■ said one • critic, was unsuitable; for 
children; Another writer in a well- 
known Danish • paper implored the 
author not to waste any more time by 
wrjting .tales for children.' • '' . 

But'. Hans Andersen himself was 
something like the hero of a fairy tale, 
so romantic was his life, and he put up 
. with all the suffering and hardships of 
his early .struggles. When this son of a 
poor cobbler had left the Ragged School 
lie put his Confirmation clothes, of which 
Jie was immensely proud, into a bundle 
and went to Copenhagen to seek his 
fortune. His mother, persuaded the 
postilion of the coach to pick him up 
outside the town so that'lie might travel 
at the lowest possible cost. ' • ' . 

The Ugly Duckling 

In the big city an amazing amount 
of kindness was waiting for this gro¬ 
tesque-looking ugly duckling, who wore 
a hat two sizes too big., When he had 
spent all liis money and was starving he 
called on a professor who was so' much 
touched by his story that he made a 
collection for. him among some artists 
who were dining with him. He helped 
to educate this queer,, intelligent boy, 
and other new-found friends gave him a 
home and helped him until lie was set 
on liis feet. 


X-RAY NEWS 
Pictures of the Body at Work 

A new way of taking kinematograph 
pictures with the X-rays is proving 
valuable in medical study. 

A camera without a lens, but with a 
roll of film 8 inches wide and 20 feet long 
at the back, is placed on one side of the 
patient’s body, with the X-ray tube on 
the other. These tubes, which generate 
X-rays, can- be made of so fine a focus 
that the image can be got sharply defined 
on the film. The camera is automatic, 
and gives instantaneous exposures, 
switching on and off the X-ray tube for 
each exposure and then moving the film 
forward. 

The successive images so obtained are 
much too big for a kinematograph pro¬ 
jector, so tracings of the important 
object (a'lung, for example) are made 
on white paper, and the tracings are cut 
out and mounted on a black background. 
These are then photographed in their 
proper order with an ordinary moving- 
picture camera and, on projecting the 
picture so obtained on the screen, the 
lung is seen expanding and contracting. 


The Children s Newspaper jime8,w85 


A Wonder oi 
Made 

Destoring St Paul’s was a tough 
enough, task for any architect to 
tackle, yet it was child’s play compared 
with the work of restoring St Mark’s 
Cathedral in Venice. 

After 25 years of incredible patience 
and perseverance the historic church has 
been made safe and the scaffolding is 
at last being removed. , ■ 

For centuries the cathedral was In 
danger of collapsing. The building never 
had a good start, for its foundations 
were wooden piles driven into green clay 
below the Venice mud, and the walls were 
of faulty construction. These arid the 
pilasters were hollow, some filled with 
rubble.- They were overlaid with a 
wealth of heavy marble and mosaic, and 
crumbled-. away in many places because 
they were unable to bear the weight. 
“ The more you do the more you may 
do,” Signor Marangoni and his staff 
must often have lamented, for they 
would no sooner finish restoring a 
pilaster or vault than new, cracks 
appeared in another part. 

Mr Know-All and His Friends , 

.! To make matters more exasperating 
they wore continually • criticised by. 
Mr Know-All and his pessimistic friends, 
who accused them of wantonly destroy¬ 
ing the mosaics when they ' were forced 
to remove them,' carefully numbering all 
the pieces, so,that -the walls could be 
strengthened by..filling them up with 
bricks, . We may hope that the fiercest* 
of the critics have changed their minds 
now, when for the first time for genera¬ 
tions some of the finest mosaics in Italy 
can be seen. \ - • v 

1 Great dangers have had to be faced as 
well as difficulties, for most of the work 
was done from hanging scaffolds, and men 
often stood on planks suspended from 
cracked vaults. ‘ It®would take an hour to 
secure only four.bricks inside the hollow 
walls..’ Even now St Mark’s will have to 
be constantly watched; but thanks to this 
patient work it is likely that the world- 
famous cathedral will be handed down to 
posterity in all its magnificence. 

What a glory San Marco is every good 
traveller knows. There is nothing more 
thrilling even in Italian art than the 
sight of these marvellous walls, v - v 

We give beloiv a traveller's impression 
of San Marco and its wonders. 

- Mark was a humble man, but he is 
represented as a lion here, and lie lies 
in a palace—if, indeed,‘liis body is here, 
as they say. Within a foot or two of the 
tomb stands a screen made up of gems 
worth a million pounds. Beyond it stand 
two pillars of transparent alabaster, said 
to have come from Solomon’s Temple. 

A Vision in Stone 

But it is not the screen, nor the 
columns, nor the wonderful history of 
everything about_tliis place that thrills 
us when we enter and . draws 11s back 
when we would leave. It is the wonder 
of the place itself. ; The interest of San; 
Marco lies where. real interest always 
lies, not in the outward history, of it, 
but. in the heart of .the thing itself.. It has 
been said that it draws together the three 
supreme'elements in art, afid that it is 
from this standpoint the central building 
of the world, more Eastern than any¬ 
thing this side of the East, and, as John 
Ruskin says.Ithe supreme effort of the 
West to produce the colour of the East. 

Viewed from either of its two mfl,in 
approaches . San Marco is verily a vision 
in stone. Its gilded domes and turrets, its 
tiers ' of , splendid arches, its porphyry 
columns, its marvellous mosaics, its 
unlikeriess to everything else in Europe, 
are not things that can be put into 
words, but they are quite easy to picture 
. compared with the interior.- 

We enter through one of the five great 
doors, and the solemn beauty of this 


f the World 
Safe 

very heart of Venice overwhelms us. 
It is not so big as Milan Cathedral, 
which holds forty thousand people ; but 
its arches and altars aind domes, its 
carvings in jasper and gorgeous coloured 
marbles, take our breath away. 

‘ The upper' half of the church is 
covered with gold, and the” scenes in the 
life of Christ,' in beautiful colourings, 
have .thus a perfect setting. You sit 
and dream here with your eyes wide' 
open, 'staring at the paintings in the 
domes, the arches, and the ceilings. 
Then you go upstairs and walk around, 
it all, to find that the whole of that 
wonderful work, the entire upper half of 
Sari Marco, save' some part that must 

be solid) is mosaic 1 ..'-*• 

' Inch by inch; .half-inch by half-inch ,• 
this wonder of the world was made ; half- 
inch by. half-inch these almost countless 
pictures were built up.' 

A Marvel of Men’s Hands 

You pause before a fine mosaic of 
Jacob which somebody worked at 
centuries ago, sitting uncomfortably at 
a great height for months, but leaving' 
his work behind him at the last to live as 
long as Venice. • 

. There is said to be only one painting, 
in the church or out; the other pictures 
are all in stone or glass. It surely is a 
greater structural marvel of men’s hands 
thari Milan Cathedral, or perhaps we may! 
say that Milan is prose arid Sari Marco' 
is poetry. Can you think of a poem in 
marble, in millions of tiny pieces of; 
marble, set tender and vivid and true that 
the whole beauty arid feeling of the.poem 
come to you when you look up ? San' 
Marco is like that. . Y.- 

No traveller who has ever been to 
Venice can have tired iof the glory of 
San Marco, or can ever tire of seeing it 
in his mirid’s eye; and for ever after it 
must mark a higher standard in liis 
conception of beauty in buildings. He 
will probably,sit under its domes hour 
after hour, dreaming of the builders of 
it. We may try; to fancy how such a 
thing of beauty grew, and start with our 
eyes, fixed on the domes. But from the 
domes the eye comes to the arches; down 
the'tall columns it reaches the, spacious 
mosaic floor, and then again the great 
• candelabra, the hanging lamps swinging 
on hundred-feet chains, the carvings in 
stone and bronze and wood, the altars, 
the lovely domed pulpit, the stately 
tombs, the massive.- galleries through 
which we ivallc above it all, the enormous 
doors and gates. 

Wonderful Mosaics 

One would almost think there must be 
ten thousand things of - interest and 
beauty in this place. Certainly there are 
five hundred of these marble columns. We 
tried to count the figures In the riiosaics 
visible from where we sat,, but stopped 
when we fourid that one arch above us 
had seventy, and; another single scene 
two hundred. New scenes come into the 
vision "as we, gaze,’ arid .there must . be 
thousands of these astonishing pictures 
built up in stone. • 5 ‘ 

■ They cover an area, these wonderful 
mosaics, of nearly fifty thousand square 
feet, and some of them are nearly a 
thousand years.old. 

For five hundred years men; were 
working at them; generation after 
generation they toiled in this Sacred 
place. Sari Marco was the passion of 
their lives; tfyey. mixed their, raw 
materials with the love of service and 
the spirit of beauty, and the hope of 
heaven." They loved their daily task as 
few men' love' their .work in our own 
Wonder Age. They felt that every stroke, 
they Tnade was building up the walls of 
God ; they loved it as the sunshine loves 
the rose. Into these walls they put their 
faith in Things Not Seen. See World Map 


LOOK TO THE MOAT 

THE NATION AND ITS 
AIR DEFENCES 

R.A.F. To Be Trebled in the 
Next Two Years 

KEEPING OUR WORD AND 
GUARDING OUR WALL 

It may be said to England, what shall 
we do to be safe in this world ? and there 
is no other answer but this: 

Look to your moat 

These words were written 200 years 
ago by Lord Halifax, and in quoting 
them in Parliament Mr Baldwin ex¬ 
plained that when they were written ‘it 
was only the things" that floated on the' 
surface of the moat, whereas today' we 
are concerned with what goes on urider 
and above the moat. ' A,' 

Mr Baldwin was speaking on the 
Government’s proposals to give this 
country air equality with other European 
Powers. It happened, unfortunately, 
that his speech- was made on the day 
after Herr Hitler’s speech, but there was, 
of course, no relation between the two 
things.- - - : 

What Has Happened ' 

In Dictator' countries) said Mr Bald¬ 
win, a curtain can be drawn round all 
that is happening; nothing appears in 
the papers, no word is said in public, 
nothing is said in Parliament, and the 
world is presented with ’ a' fact) accom¬ 
plished. T ! 

’. What has happened is. : that.. these 
countries have built up huge aeroplane 
forces, and for the sake of keeping, our 
word with the League of Nations, as 
well as for our own safety, we must take 
steps to increase our strength. -• r - ■ ■ 

• This, •therefore, the Governriient has 
decided to do, and in less than two 
years the size of our Air Force will be 
three times bigger thari today. 

The Government has resolved that our 
first-line aeroplanes must equal those of 
our neighbours, so that instead of 580' 
machines .we shall have 1500. This 
'increase will require 22,500 more men, 
who will be obtained by retaining pilots; 
and others due for discharge as well as 
by enlisting new,men.’, Over. 1200 new 
pilots will begin their training this year. 

, A Task Agajnst Our Will 

The number of training schools is to 
be doubled and the 18 stations will be 
increased to 49. The creation of a new 
aerodrome is not Jthe work of a day ; 
land has to be laid down to grass and 
hedges levelled, so that months must 
elapse before it can be used with safety. 

The new plans will mean great 
activity in the aeroplane factories, and 
in order that the expansion of the in¬ 
dustry shall proceed without muddle 
and waste the Government has appointed 
Lord Weir, the famous engineer who 
was Secretary for Air during the war, 
to advise it on this matter. The 
Government has set its face strongly 
against any profiteering, and appeals to 
the nation, especially to its youth, to 
support it in a task which it has been 
driven, much against its will, to under¬ 
take. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest.- 
Small portrait by Bellini . . £2800 . 

I6th-cent. Brussels tapestry . £1838 
Portrait by Lawrence . . . £950 

I6th-cent. Ispahan carpet . . £735 

Pair of Chippendale armchairs . £315 
Silver cup and cover, 1730 . . £310 

Silver-gilt dish, 16th cent. ' . £280 ' 
Silver kettle and stand, 1 704 . £279 

49 MSS. of Pinero’s plays . . £271 

A silver salver, 1 726 .... £236 
Kelmscott edition of Chaucer . £155 
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NATURE’S REVENGES 

WHAT HAPPENS IF WE 
WASTE HER GIFTS 

A Story of the Greatest River 
in the World 

SMILING LAND MADE 
DESOLATE 

The first great nations were based 
on great rivers. 

The Nile nourished the wonderful 
Egyptian dynasties and was worshipped 
as the sacred source of their prosperity 
and power. The ancient Egyptians had 
not the means to trace its source, but 
they knew what the annual flooding 
meant to them. 

Older even than Egypt, Babylon rose, 
some 8000 or 9000 years ago, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, to perish, after ages 
of glory, for lack of the science wielded 
by modern men. 

The Mighty Mississippi 

In ohr own days we have before us a 
thing more remarkable and mournful 
than tlie decay of Babylon. The United 
States has many natural gifts, but none 
greater than the Mississippi. Fed by 
glorious tributaries, themselves mighty 
rivers,'it travels 4200 miles from Little 
Elk Lake in Minnesota to the Gulf of 
Mexico. A dozen great towns line its 
banks, and at the point where the Mis¬ 
souri joins it the mighty stream is 5000 
feet wide.' - What a possession ! 

The Valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries supports some 50 million 
Americans. To natural fertility and 
great forests were added coal-and iron, 
copper and oil. No other part of the 
Earth could shpw such abundance of 
treasure; and nowhere has there been 
such wanton waste of magnificent gifts. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Warning 

Despite grave warnings the Americans 
treated the great basin as an illimitable 
source of easily-raised crops. Jhe forests 
were turned into lumber. The first 
President Roosevelt, uncle of the pre¬ 
sent head of the American State, was 
urgent in his representations of the 
danger ahead, but he failed to secure 
attention and his Conservation Com¬ 
mission failed. 

Now, under Franklin Roosevelt, there 
is to be action, backed by the great 
fund for Public Works which Congress 
has granted him! A Mississippi Valley 
Committee has presented a report so 
striking, so condemnatory of past neglect, 
so suggestive in its recommendations, 
that there is good hope that the Great 
Valley will smile again as once before. 

There are over 1,200,000 square miles 
of Mississippi land to conserve, an area 
as great as that of the United Kingdom; 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Poland, 
and Scandinavia combined. 

£80,000,000 a Year Thrown Away 

The report says that a large portion 
of the agricultural land in the basin has 
lost from three to six inches of topsoil, 
and 25 per cent of the tilled lands have 
been stripped to the subsoil: £80,000,000 
a year is a conservative estimate of the 
tangible loss to the whole United States. 

So a smiling land became desolate. 
The erosion of the scratch farming caused 
flooding and wind erosion on a gigantic 
scale, and last year millions of tons of 
soil were blown east for 1500 miles. 

Thus the great river has taken its 
revenge upon those who wasted its 
gifts. A great bill has now to be paid to 
make good some part of the wastage. 
There must be afforestation, reservoirs, 
irrigation, and new methods of farming. 
Fortunately America is now headed by 
a man who has been entrusted with 
means to do the work on a proper scale. 

Let us not suppose that this report has 
no lesson for us in the British Isles. We, 
too, have neglected the land. We, too, 
have wasted power. We, too, here and 
in the Britains overseas, have gigantic 
resources running to waste. - 


The Children's Newspaper, 




England in Jubilee Year 


A Suffolk Byway—Church tower and thatched cottage in the village of Cavendish 


On the North Downs—Cutting the hay In a Held near Qodstone in Surrey 


The Modern Shepherdess—Rounding up the shaop for shearing on a farm near TewkeBbury 


HOUSES WHILE 
YOU WAIT 

DELIVERED IN A VAN 

Buying a Home Complete With 
Food and Books 

AN IDEA FROM AMERICA 

A day is coming when houses will 
arrive like furniture in a plain van. 

A beginning has already been made in 
America, where the householder, having 
settled on his plot, goes to the firm of 
home-builders, looks through the illus¬ 
trated catalogue, and examines more 
particularly the models of the houses 
they supply. Or he orders samples of 
the homes,they have on hand. : i . 

The samples come in big cardboard. 
boxes about the size of a travelling trunk 
and are models of the various-types of 
houses, with a group of imitation trees, 
strips of imitation grass, flower gardens 
and pergolas, the whole not unlike one 
of those miniature stage sets which play.-. 
producers put up before they give their' 
orders to the scene painter . and the 
carpenter. 

Parts All in Stock 

With these models .to guide him the 
purchaser, if he is ‘ contemplating a 
settling-down in life, looks them over 
with his prospective partner, and they 
decide , at their leisure which they like 
the most or can best afford. Then.they 
give their order and the house will be 
ready for them after the honeymoon., 

But should they prefer to await the 
arrival of their home on the spot they 
will not have long to wait, for the 
parts-of the house are all in stock ready 
to be bolted together, or as the Americans 
say, buttoned up.' In next to no.time 
an immense truck will drive up to the 
freehold plot. • 

Inside will be the house, complete to a 
three-days supply of food in the kitchen 
and selected shelves of books for the' 
library. There are all the various parts 
of the house, walls, floors, ceilings, stair- 
., cases, windows, ai\d, plumbing, every¬ 
thing arranged in as orderly a fashion as 
a card index and most carefully wrapped 
up in Cellophane. 

No Cellars 

Hardly has the motor-van come to a 
stop when two men jump down from it 
and without loss, of time begin to lay a 
cement foundation. There are no cellars 
under ■ the buttoned-up houses, but 
between them and this foundation are an 
air space and provision for insulation 
carried out all over the house by a kind 
of double skin. For two weeks the men 
are so busy putting everything in place 
that they have no time off. They eat 
and sleep in the front part of the great 
van, where living quarters are provided. 

On the cement foundation the builders 
clamp the walls and floors and ceilings of 
these houses of wood on a framework of 
steel. Then they get to work to make it 
a sound-proof, fire-proof, labour-saving 
home. They give it a built-in radio, an 
electric clock, electric exhaust to take 
away kitchen smells, a sun room, wash¬ 
able walls, a built-in sink, kitchen range, 
water-heater, refrigerator, and apparatus 
for cooling or moistening the air. 

Every Modern Improvement 

In short the purchaser has in a fort¬ 
night a house with every modern im¬ 
provement ; and, if he wishes, the con¬ 
tractors will at any future time add on a 
room or two on the same plan. Needless 
to say every house has its garage, the 
parts of the house are interchangeable, 
every device is easily got at, and the 
price varies to suit the customer from 
£700 upward. 

This is the beginning of the ready-to- 
live-in house. One of them in New York 
is setting the fashion, and President 
Roosevelt’s mother was there when it 
came in the big van. Instead of laying 
the foundation-stone she unwrapped 
the Cellophane of the first parcel. 
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WHAT THE WORLD 
. WANTS 

A GREAT WAR ON OUR 
LITTLE ENEMIES 

The Insects That Do More Harm 
Than AH the Mighty Beasts 

STORY TOLD BY A 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

It is not lions and tigers and such 
large beasts which are man’s chief 
enemies in Africa. It is the insects 
against which lie has to fight all the 
time without any truce. 

In Uganda Mr G. Hv E. Hopkins 
may be called the Commander-in-Chicf 
in this warfare; and in the Uganda 
Journal he has given what soldiers would 
call a despatch from the scene of war. 

First of all he sums up the forces 
which are arrayed in the armies of the 
insects. In the whole world there are 
half a million species already known, 
and there must be another half a million 
still waiting for our readers to discover. 

Land Made Uninhabitable 

The damage they do to the cotton 
in Uganda cannot be less than £y 50,000 
a year, and the coffee-planters suffer at 
least as much. Much land is un¬ 
inhabitable because of malaria and 
plague, both of which are carried by 
insects. Much loss of life was suffered 
till lately from sleeping-sickness, which 
is carried by the tsetse-fly. At one 
time, out of 300,000 people living round 
Lake Victoria 200,000 died of this 
disease in six years. Cattle are killed 
by the same fly. 

It is not only in such ways that these 
enemies can harm us. In England 
there is only one insect which is a 
serious foe to health, the common 
housefly; in America they call it the 
typhoid-fly, a very good name for it. 
It does much harm to the health of 
grown-ups and still more to children. 

Two Million Deaths a Year 

But in Africa and other tropical 
lands there are other deadly insects 
which attack, mankind, and the most 
familiar of these is the mosquito. It 
is said that this causes in the whole 
world at least two million deaths a year. 
The loss in money to the British Empire 
is 50 or Co million pounds a year. The 
mosquito is a little creature, but does 
more harm than all the mighty creatures 
of the jungle put,together. 

There is an unceasing fight between 
man and these, creatures; but, as Mr 
Hopkins shows, not all the insects are 
on the same side. Some are happily 
on our side. We know that much, but. 
we know little of our friends. There 
are flies and wasps which destroy some of 
the tsetse-flies; dragon-flies kill some, 
birds kill many; while the fish come to our 
help in killing mosquitoes in their early 
stages. Even plants help us; in Tan¬ 
ganyika there is' a plant with sticky 
leaves to which the tsetse-fly sticks. 

What is Most Needed 

Storks in Uganda find locusts a food 
which suits them, and many other birds 
help us in the fight, but how we do not 
know very clearly. ■ 

Many of the ladybird beetles arc on 
our side against the aphides which may 
injure very gravely the cotton plants 
of Uganda, and there are many other 
allies which either directly or in¬ 
directly protect mankind. 

What is needed most of all is know¬ 
ledge. We are always hearing of the 
need for warlike preparations ; we have 
our armies and trained soldiers whose 
business it is to defend us from the 
attack of other armies and other soldiers. 

But in this war against the insects 
we have been very slow to raise an army. 

In Uganda as long ago as 1908 a 
Chief-of-Staff was appointed ; he was 
called the Agricultural Entomologist, 
which simply means a General in 
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LONELY CINDERELLA 

Australia’s Heart is 
Stirring 

A TRAlJl ONCE A WEEK 

The Dead Heart of Australia is to be 
quickened into life. 

It is the first step that counts, though 
to those who do not know Australia the 
step may seem a small one. It is that 
of running a train once a week instead 
of fortnightly from Adelaide, the Garden 
City of South Australia, to Alice Springs, 
which is almost at the centre of the 
continent and is the halfway house to 
the old Northern Territory where Port 
Darwin is thej landing-place of passing 
ships and of the aeroplanes coming from 
the Old World. 

North of Alice Springs the country 
has been rather neglected under the 
belief that it shared some of the barren¬ 
ness of the lands to the south which in 
dry seasons fade away into desert. 
Immediately north of Adelaide there 
are fine pastures where flocks of sheep 
number thousands and where some of 
Australia’s best merino wool is produced. 
But north of that again, where enter¬ 
prising farmers can take cheap holdings 
of 5000 acres,, a two-years drought will 
destroy their herds and ruin them because 
it is impossible to get their cattle to 
market. 

Prejudiced Opinion 

In this portion of the country journeys 
to railhead are made by camel transport, 
and in a dry season nothing else can 
move. These well-known conditions have 
prejudiced opinion about the country 
north of Alice Springs. But the hope 
is now growing that these districts, 
properly supported by better transport 
and irrigation, could maintain sheep and 
cattle and so Supply a new mining popu¬ 
lation drawn I to the Northern Territory 
by tin and copper as well as gold. 

The Northern Territory has long been 
the Cinderella of the Australian States, 
harassed by want of labour and a rather 
uncertain political standing. But given 
greater inducement for settlement a 
brighter history seems in store for it and 
a future when it may be fed by a trans¬ 
continental railway or air transport. 

From this (nucleus, with Alice Springs 
as an unofficial capital, prosperity, like 
vegetation, may spread to invade at 
last those great regions of the continent 
blank on the map and remove the 
reproach' of a! dead heart in Australia. 

Continued from the previous column 
Command in the fight against the 
insects which attack the farmers. 

Such soldiers must know all about 
the insects, and find out their weak 
spot. It is useful, for example, to 
know that the weak spot in the life- 
history of the mosquito is that it must 
spend its early life in water. The soldier 
must also learn to know friends from 
foes. There j have not been many set 
apart for this war, but they have done 
great work. 

How do they fight, and with what 
weapons ? Mr Hopkins tells us that 
there are these among others : Land¬ 
picking ; njiechanical and chemical 
means with which the locusts may 
be fought; ■ mosquito breeding-places 
, may be sprinkled, and poison-dust scat¬ 
tered from aeroplanes; sometimes a para¬ 
site must be brought in to fight a pest, 
and sometimes a plant may be trained 
so as to be proof against its enemies. 

There is not likely to be any swift 
end to this war. In some places man has 
had to retreat before these tiny enemies, 
but with knowledge and an application 
of it the victory will be won. 

We should think of such men as 
Mr Hopkins in their fight on our behalf. 
It is ridiculous nonsense to think there 
would be no fighting if we had peace. 
We should be free to carry on such 
fights as that against the insects; and 
the victory [over these enemies would 
bring a richer life and no sorrow with it. 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 


The Duke of Burgundy The caterpillars of the 
fritillary creeps out of cream spot tiger moth 
its chrysalis hatch out 


The young tawny, or brown, owl is seen in 
well-wooded districts 


The bee-orchis, an un- The great broomrape 
common plant, is may now be found in 
flowering blossom 


Young skylarks may often he seen at this 
season squatting on the ground 

V ) : 4.V/A i * .ggj 

i aL” »d w ■* 'vUifr'JoJ 


Ringed plover’s eggs may be found on the 
. beach 

.a.' 


The green silver-lines moth, with red antennae, 
is.sometimes seen in June 
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C.N. MAPPING TEST 

100,000 Miles of Free 
Rail Travel 

LIST OF FIRST PRIZE 
WINNERS 

This summer many C.N. readers will 
be enjoying free journeys on British 
railways. They are the winners of 
awards in the C.N. Mapping Test in 
which 100,000 Miles of Free Rail Travel'' 
was offered. 

Here are the names of winners of 
the hundred First Prizes, each of whom 
is entitled to 500 miles of Rail Travel. 

Elizabeth K. Alexander, Aberdeen; Irene 
Armes, Eastleigh; Donald Bailey, Tedding- 
ton ; Eric S. Barber, Audenshaw, Manchester ; 
John Barton, Colchester; Jean M. Bell, St. 
Ives, Hunts; Arthur D. Bethune, Edinburgh ; 
Harold M. Black, Anniesland, Glasgow ; Iris 
Bodger, Swansea; Kenneth Brown, Harleston; 
Eileen M. Bundy, Brighton.; Margaret Burn, 
Enfield; Margaret Butcher, Brighton. 

John Clark, Chelsea; Edmund Cooper, 
Marple, Cheshire ; Geoffrey Copp, Harleston, 7 
Norfolk; Isobel Cowie, Inverurie, Aberdeen¬ 
shire ; Diana Cumbor, Linton, nr. Burton-on- 
Trent; Joyce Curlett, Brierley Hill, Staffs ; 
Frances Davis, Wembley; Alabel Dearnley, 
Hazlehead, nr. Sheffield ; Constance L. Dug- 
more, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 

Douglas Eaton, Brighton; Bernard H. 
Gales, Ilford; John Garlick, Stoke-on-Trent; 
Colin Gill, Torquay ; Antony G. Goss, White¬ 
haven, Cumberland ; Alexander Grant, Forres ; 

I. G. Griffiths, Market Drayton; William G. ' 
Handcock, Beckenham ; Martin Harris, Mar¬ 
ket Harborough ; Brian Hatley, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex; Sheila Hendry, Leigh-on-Sea; . 
Nora A. E. Hibbert, Leicester; Bernice Hilling, 
Merton Park; Claudia Hoadley, Longfield, 
Kent; Irene M. Howard, Leeds; David 
Howell, Epping; Doris Ingle, Leeds; Peter 
Johnston, Dewsbury, Yorks. 

“ K,’.’ Croydon; Donald Kemp, Batley; 
Moyra Kemp, Aberdeen; David Ketley, 
Bushey Heath; Joyce Killingbeck, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; Joyce King, Birmingham; Norman, 
Levene, London, E .1 ; Frank W. Lindley, 
Manchester; Marian Littlejohn, Dulwich ; 
Kathleen Loader, Worthing; Eric Longman, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Betty Lowe, Salfords, nr. 
Redhill; Maureen Lower, Harrow; Barbara 
Mellersh, Enfield; Jean Middleton, Taunton; 

J. Milner, Leeds; Winifred M. Mitchell, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham; Robert Morrison, 
Harrow Weald; Joan Atorton, Birmingham; 
Brian R. Alurphy, Borough Green, Kent. 

Ralph F. Naylor, Wandsworth Common; 
Stanley Nettleship, Sheffield; Marjorie New- 
bould, Spennymoor; George S. Nicholls, 
Leeds; Brian K. Nickels, Maidstone ; Betty 
A. Orr, Bangor, Co. Down ; Mary Paige, Crow- 
borough ; Reginald Patrick, Brierley Hill, 
Staffs; Donald N. Perry, Southfields • K. S. 
Porter,Lindfield; Beryl I. Potter, NewEltliam. 

Edward Roberts, Cleckheaton ; Robert D. 
Roberts, Birkenhead ; William V. Robinson, 
Northwich; John II. Schofield, Fulham; 
Mary Scholes, Leicester; Walter Scott, 
Hawick; John E. Simons, Malton; John South- 
combe, Bristol; Noel D. Strachan, Sheffield. 

Megan Thomas, Rhosneigr, Anglesey ; Mor- 
dey Thomas, Newport, Pembrokeshire ; Ken¬ 
neth Thompson, Barnoldswick, nr. Colne; 
Ronald V. Thompson, Earlsfield ; B. Titmus, 
Walthamstow; Reginald Turner, Chiswick. 

J. Grant Walker, Glasgow; Thomas At. 
Walker, Sanquhar, Dumfries ; Esther Wallace, 
West Derby, Liverpool; Lexie Watson, 
Willington Quay-on-Tyne ; John S. Watter- 
son, Walsall, Staffs; Arthur Whiffin, Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush ; Robert White, Luton ; Thomas 
Wightman, Carlisle; Iris Wilcox, Crofton 
Park; Eileen E. Wilks,. Weston-super-Mare ; 
Francis Wilson, Exmouth; Jeannie Wood, 
Aberdeen; Mary Woolgar, Yapton, Sussex ; 
Stanley A. Worboy, West Kensington. 

The hundred winners of Second Prizes 
are each entitled to 300 miles of travel ; 
and the hundred winners of Third Prizes 
to 200 miles. A complete list of all 
winners may be seen at the C.N. office. 

All prizewinners have been notified. 

POSTMAN OF THE ROMAN WALL 

Mr H. Harbin has been known for 43 
years as the Roman Wall postman. 

During his career as postman he has 
walked 215,000 miles, and has crossed 
the Roman Wall 53,000 times. He will 
receive the King’s Jubilee Medal now 
that he has retired at the age of 60. 
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JUPITER IN THE 
BALANCE 

FOUR MOONS 

The Story of Julius Caesar 
and the Scales 

STARS OF LIBRA 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter will appear near the Moon 
on Tuesday evening, June 11, when 
he will be about a dozen times the 
Moon’s apparent width above her. 
Though her radiance will somewhat 
dim that of the great planet there 
will be no mistaking Jupiter. 

Moreover he will be seen to be now 
very near to the third-magnitude star 
Alpha in Libra, which will appear 
barely twice the Moon’s width below 
Jupiter. They will be best seen when 
the Moon is out of the way. 

Late on Friday evening, June 14, 
all four of Jupiter's Galilean moons will 
be ranged in their proper order to the 
right of him and may 
be observed by posses¬ 
sors of even small tele¬ 
scopes, As they will all 
appear rather close to 
Jupiter’s disc none is 
likely to be seen with 
field-glasses, though 

Ganymede may be _ 

glimpsed on the follow- , . {M bctwcen the 
ing evening at about a C hiel stars ol Libra 
sixth of the Moon's 
width away to the right of him, while 
Callisto may be seen on the preceding 
Thursday evening at about a third of 
the Moon’s width away from the same 
side of Jupiter. 

The star Alpha, though appearing so 
near to Jupiter, is actually many millions 
of times more distant, being a giant 
sun of the K type, similar to Arcturus, 
but so far beyond the limits of measure¬ 
ment. It is of interest because composed 
of two stars; the smaller, of about 
5J magnitude, may be easily seen 
through opera-glasses. This star is also 
known as Zubcn-el-Genubi, which is 
Arabic for the Southern Claw. This 
name takes us back to the time when the 
constellation of I.ibra (the Scales or 
Balance) did not exist and its stars 
composed what the ancient Greeks 
knew as the Chelae Scorpionis, or Claws 
of the Scorpion, the other star Beta being 
Zubcn-el-Chamali, or Northern Claw. 

As may be seen from the accompany¬ 
ing star-map the few bright stars of 
Libra are extended over a wide expanse 
of the southern sky. They became the 
constellation of Libra (the Balance) 1 
nearly 2000 years ago, when Julius 
Caesar instituted the Julian Calendar to 
balance the inequalities that had previ¬ 
ously existed, and adjust the Calendar 
errors by the insertion of Leap Years. 

A Vanished Figure 

In those days Libra was represented 
by a Roman standing and holding out 
the Scales or Balance as in the act of 
balancing, it being thus shown in the 
ancient Roman map of the constellations 
by Gcruvigus. The Romans thus showed 
Julius Caesar, who gave the title to our 
month of July, as the constellation of 
Libra. The figure has, however, long 
since vanished, and only the Scales, now 
folded up, remain and are usually 
regarded as typifying the period of the 
Equinoxes because the Sun enters the 
Sign of Libra about that time—an 
obviously- weak explanation, as in very 
ancient times the Sun did not do so. 

The star Beta in Libra is somewhat 
brighter than Alpha and a giant sun 
of the helium type about 360 light-years 
distant. Very interesting is little Delta, 
which appears of only fifth magnitude 
and periodically disappears from naked- 
eye visibility after intervals of 2 days 
7 hours and 51 minutes. The cause of 
this is the presence of a great dark 
world which revolves round it in this 
time and periodically passes in front of 
the central sun, " G. F. M. 


SLOWER AND FASTER 

SOLVING PROBLEMS FOR 
SHIPS AND PLANES 

What the Government’s 
Scientific Men Are Doing 

NEWS FROM WIND TUNNELS 
AND WATER TANKS 

The last word has by no means been 
said about the shape of the aeroplane, 
and we shall soon see, slowly moving 
above our heads, machines with 
wings of a strange device. 

In the cave of the winds at the 
National Physical Laboratory a new 
kind of biplane has been tested, one 
that will fly slowly without getting out 
of' control. The evolution of such a 
machine is necessary now that private 
people fly their own craft and do not 
wish to acquire wide spaces for alighting. 
The 1934 Beport of the Laboratory tells 
us all about it. 

Safety and Speed 

As a result of recent experiments it 
has been found that when the upper 
wings are tapered and the lower wings 
tilted up so that their ends reach just 
behind the narrow tips of the upper 
wings a biplane flies with safety at an 
angle greater than the normal stalling 
point. The aeroplane can fly at an 
angle of 40 degrees instead of. the 20 
degrees at which machines now tend 
to get out’ of control. Machines of the 
new design, therefore, should become 
very popular. 

Design for speed has also been 
considered at the Laboratory, where a 
new wind tunnel with a wind velocity 
of 650 miles an hour is used. The 
flying record is 440 miles, and already 
the behaviour of miniature wings for 
aeroplanes at higher speeds has been 
investigated. 

So much for the air, but the Report 
is even more interesting when it tells 
us of the experiments recently made on 
ships in its great tank. The shipping 
industry is evidently very alive to its 
future requirements, for 60 models were 
tested last year, more than in any 
previous year. 

Wax Models of Ships 

The models are of wax and are tried 
out in artificial waves and currents 
such as the' ship itself will encounter 
on the high seas. The authorities 
suggested 54 modifications of the types 
submitted, all tending to greater speed 
and safety. Indeed it has been estimated 
that if only one ship of each type were 
built, and that ship should sail for 
200 days in a life of 20 years, ^500,000 
would be saved to the industry in coal 
bills alone. 

Shapes of rudders and propellers as 
well as the hull have been modified 
to achieve this result. Scientific 
measurements of waves in a great 
storm, of the Atlantic show that the 
distance from crest to crest may ex¬ 
tend to 275 feet. For safety and good 
navigation in such a storm a passenger 
vessel should, therefore, exceed 700 feet 
in -length, while cargo vessels should 
exceed 450 feet.' But it is not only 
models of great ships like these that 
are tested in the tank, for tramps and 
coastal craft have been tested in .order ■ 
that they may all work as economically 
as possible in an age when competition 
is so keen. 


CAESAR, JOURNALIST 

The Italian Fascist Journalists have 
been celebrating Julius Caesar, not as a 
general but as a journalist. 

They have chosen the conqueror of 
Gaul as their patron because he created 
in 59 n.c. the Acta Diurna, the first 
organ of public information which ever 
existed in ancient Rome. 

This entitles Julius Caesar to be 
considered as the first in point of time 
of the journalists of antiquity. 


POLAR BEAR’S 
SAD FATE 

LIZZIE AND SAM 

Open-Air Ant Hill on Site 
of the Beaver Pond 

A CLOSE-UP VIEW 

E3y Our Zoo Correspondent 

Another well-known Zoo favourite 
has disappeared from the Mappin 
Terraces, for Lizzie, the Polar bear, 
is dead. 

1 One afternoon at feeding-time the 
keeper noticed that she had difficulty 
in getting out of the water after a dive. 
She managed to climb out of the pond 
and seemed to recover, but two days 
later, when the keeper arrived at work, 
lie found her lying dead at the bottom 
of the pond. 

Lizzie came to the Gardens in 1920 
and was for a time the companion of 
Sam, the Zoo’s most famous Polar bear. 
Lizzie, however, was then young and 
frivolous while Sam was old and staid, 
and he reproved her constantly as 
though drawing unfavourable com¬ 
parisons between her and his old mate 
Barbara. 

Too Much For Her Temper 

At length there came a day when 
Sam’s nagging and a sudden disappoint¬ 
ment drove Lizzie into achieving a feat 
believed,to be beyond her powers; she 
jumped the ditch separating her from 
the public. 

'She had just had a particularly trying 
interview with Sam when she saw a 
keeper walking past her den with a pail 
of fat in his hand and at once assumed 
that the fat was intended to console her 
for Sam’s ill-temper. 

A few minutes later .she saw the 
keeper returning with the pail empty, 
and this disappointment, coupled with 
Sam’s intolerance, proved too much for 
her temper. Without hesitation she 
proceeded to jump the ditch. Happily 
lor the keeper the ditch was just too 
wide for her, and though she got her 
front paws on the coping she lost her 
balance and slipped down into tho ditch. 

After that Lizzie was separated from 
Sam and took up her residence in the 
next-door den with two other young 
Polar bears, with whom she lived most 
amicably. 

The Zoo is arranging to have a most 
original new feature which is to be 
ready after Whitsuntide. It is an open- 
air ant hill situated on the site of the 
beaver pond outside the Insect House. 
The Zoo’s one and only beaver has just 
died of old age and it was decided to 
convert the pond into this ant hill. 

The Ants’ Larder 

The ant hill will consist of a sunken 
pond containing three major islands, 
and on each of these islands there will 
be an ant’s nest of pine needles and 
leaves inhabited by large black wdbd 
ants. Each of tho major islands will 
communicate by means of a small 
bridge with a minor island, which will 
be the ants’ larder. 

In order to obtain food the ants will 
have to cross the bridge to the larder 
island ; and, so that they will not be able 
to carry oil food without being observed 
by onlookers, their rations will be placed 
on a ridge round the edge of the island. 

The water will keep each nest and its 
occupants isolated, not only from the 
rival 'colonies, but also from visitors ; 
and so, although the large wood ants 
are bad biters, the public will be in no 
danger of receiving ant bites. At inter¬ 
vals round the enclosures there will be 
telescopes to enable visitors to get a 
“ close-up ” view of the interesting and 
energetic insects. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 
, There will be no School Broadcasts 
next week owing to the Whitsun holiday. 



l/ iC 
tfiis- Its 



A ll children should have 

delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ during the 
summer months. They particularly 
need the abundant nourishment it sup¬ 
plies. With more time to play they use 
up their energy more freely than ever. 
And the light summer foods which the 
children prefer contain insufficient nour¬ 
ishment to create new energy. 

‘Ovaltine’ is brimful of the nourish¬ 
ment that re-creates energy and vitality, 
It makes even the lightest meal complete 
in nutritive value. * Ovaltine ’ is equally 
delicious, refreshing and nourishing 
whether taken as a hot or cold drink— 
and it does not overheat the blood. 

* Ovaltine ’ is prepared from the highest 
qualities of malt extract, fresh creamy 
milk and new-laid eggs. It contains, 
in the correct proportions and in a con¬ 
centrated form, every nutritive element 
essential for building up strong, healthy 
bodies, sound nerves and alert minds. 

But, be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine.’ There is 
nothing “ just as good.” 

For their Health’s sake 
give them 

‘OV/1LTINE’ 

Cold or Hof 

Prices in Gt ., Britain and N. Ireland. 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

1 P.830 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'T'HOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret high-signs, signals and code. 
Write for official handbook and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
•Ovaltine ’ Factory, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire. 
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THIS ACTION PICTURE IN COLOUR OF 

BUNNY AUSTIN FREE! 


TWO IN A PLANE 



M R. H. W. AUSTIN 

has very kindly given us 
permission to distribute his 
picture in return for a Grape- 
Nuts packet top. This he has 
done purely as a sporting 
gesture and without reward of 
any kind. 

We do not know what 
Mr. Austin thinks of Grape* 
Nuts —amateur rules forbid 
such a declaration—but we do 
know that leading sportsmen 
throughout the country find 
that Grape * Nuts increases 
stamina, is nourishing, delici¬ 
ous and easy to digest. Crisp 
and crunchy—it needs 
chewing. Grape* Nuts 
strengthens teeth and 
gums. Stirs digestive 
juices. A grand food 
for children. Costs 
less than Id. for a real 
full helping, that’s all. 


GRAf»E*NUTS 



The Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. (Dept.AA6), 6, Barge House St., London, S.E.l. 
I enclose one Grape-Nuts package top (the end with the signature of 
C. W. Post on it) for which please send me the coloured picture of 
* Bunny’ Austin. 


Uvuti toidtkUQ rn frryoHr 

Wtfieln's 

REDBOY NUT ROLLS 

Assorted (6 twudcU) 


GAN WE GO? 


Children are ask¬ 
ing — thousands 
of them in East 
London—“Can we go to Southend?” That 
means for a day's excursion. IIow shall we 
answer ? 2/- PAYS FOR ONE CHILD. Will you 
send a contribution to The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
EAST END MISSION, Central Hall, Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.I. 

1885 This is our Jubilee Year 1935 


ONE LITTLE GUINEA 

MEANS SUCH A LOT TO 

A LONDON CRIPPLED CHILD 

By giving ONE GUINEA to the Shaftesbury Society you will 
enable some poor, palefaced or crippled child to spend a fort¬ 
night's holiday at the seaside or in the country in search of 
new health and vitality. 

How many of these young / lives will you help ? 

We shall be grateful for any donations, large or small, sent to:— 

imBBB ARTHUR BLACK __ _ 

. General Secretary, 

SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 

Patrons - - - - - • TIIEIIl MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32, JOHN ST., LONDON, W.C.1 



Treasurer: Sir Charles Sanders, K.B.E. 


A Flying Adventure , 
In Four Parts 

. CHAPTER 1 
A Close Call 

VV7irH terrifying suddenness the motor 
” coughed, gasped, died. The plane 
shivered, then down went her nose, and she- 
was gliding silently through the icy air 
toward the great firs whose snow-clad tops 
stretched like spears to receive her. 

“ Jump, Terry 1 " ordered the pilot, a tall 
young fellow of twenty. 

Terry Latimer, five years younger than 
his brother, had a parachute strapped on liis 
back, bnt he shook his head. 

“ No use, Dave. We’re too low. You'll 
just have to do your best to put her down.” 

Dave groaned. He knew it was true. 
The old Harland. was only about three 
hundred feet above the tree-tops and, 
even if they jumped, their parachutes 
would not have time to expand. There 
was nothing for it but to volplane at as 
slight an angle as possible and so lengthen 
their lives by a few moments. As for 
landing in the forest, that was hopelessly 
impossible. And the cruel part of .it was 
that they, were within a few miles of the 
end of their perilous journey. Already 
they could see the smoke from the chimneys 
of Circle City rising against the blue sky. 

Lower the plane swam and lower, toward 
the tops of the tall trees which seemed to 
be stretching out to receive her, then at the 
very last moment there was a sputter, a 
snap, and with an unsteady roar the 
ancient engine came back to life and the 
plane, with her undercarriage almost 
brushing the tree-tops, shot forward and 
upward. David drew a deep breatlu 

" A close call, Terry.” 

" Close,” repeated Terry. “ I" feel as 
if I’d died and come to life again. Dave, 
if we ever fly this bus again we ought to be 
arrested as suicides.” 

“ We won’t,” replied David firmly. " We 
have enough gold to buy a new one.” 

“ If wc can find one,” said Terry. 
“ Circle City isn’t Vancouver.” 

“ If it comes to that, I’ll cable down to 
Vancouver and have one sent up,” David 
answered. “ Well, here we are,” ho 
added, as the snow-clad buildings of the 
little Arctic town showed beneath them, and, 
beyond it, the bay thick with floating ice. 
He cut out the engine and glided down to¬ 
ward the landing-ground. A few moments 
later the skis touched the snow 1 with a 
slight hissing sound, the plane glided for¬ 
ward on its toboggan-like runners and 
came to rest. 

“ Suffering snakes, if it ain’t Dave and 
Terry! ” came a booming voice, and a man 
who matched the voice came striding up. 

Mark Cragg had the biggest chest, the 
deepest voice, and the kindest heart in 
Circle City. He had been a good friend to 
the two young Latimcrs since their father’s 
death a year earlier, and they were devoted 
to him. " I’m right down glad to see 
yon,” he went on. “ And I hope this trip 
has brought you luck, boys.” 

“ Yes, we hit a bit of luck this time, 
Mark," David answered. He picked up a 
buckskin bag from the cockpit and tossed 
it out.' Mark caught it and hefted it in his 
'great hand. 

“ That sure feels like luck,” he gasped. 
“ About a hundred ounces of it. Hey ? ” 

“ Just about,” said David quietly. 
“ Come down to the bank with us, Mark. 
We’ll tell you about it on the way. But, 
first, I must drain the radiator,” 

• Ho and Terry got busy with the plane. 
There was no hangar so she had to stand 
out in the open, and, though the month 
was April, the night frosts were still terribly 
severe. While they worked another man 
turned up, a lanky, slaclc-jointed fellow 
with a walrus moustache and a long nose. 
He stood and watched but said nothing. 

” Who’s that ? ” Terry whispered. 

“ Eddy Crann,” ' Mark whispered back. 
" Snooper Cran they call him, because he’s 
always sticking that long nose of his into 
things that don’t concern him. Don’t you 
let him know where you made this find 
or tlio whole town’ll be on the way.” 

” We struck it up in the Cinnabar Hills, 
Mark,” David explained, as they walked 
down into the town. “.It’s rich,,but only 
a pocket. I don’t want anything said 
about it, for it’s no use starting a rush. I’m 
not being selfish about it. What I mean is, 
there’s only about one claim -that’s any 
good, and that’s ours. I’m going to register 
it quietly, then Terry and I want to buy 
another plane and go out and clean up.” 

They came to the little bank and de¬ 
posited their gold. Then they went on to 
the Registrar’s Office and registered their 


»- Told by 

T. C. Bridges 

.claim.. Nobody paid any special attention. 
No one dreamed that a couple of youngsters 
like the young Latimers had made a strike. 

After that Mark took them to his own 
place. He ran a general store and did well 
out of it. He lived behind it, and his plump, 
’kindly wife welcomed the boys and set 
to cooking supper for them. It was 
delightful to toast themselves before a 
red-hot stove, and eat hot rolls fresh out of 
the oven, and steak and fried potatoes, and 
drink coffee. with milk and sugar in it. 
And then to sleep in a real bed, with 
sheets and blankets. 

But before turning,in Dave wrote a long 
letter to his mother in Vancouver and 
Terry one to his sister Chris. They told 
of their find and how they hoped to mako ■■■ 
a big clean up during the summer. 

“We’ll be back with you in October, 
Mum,” Dave wrote. “ And with any luck 
we ought to have six or seven thousand 
dollars worth of dust. That will be enough 
to buy the land you know of, and give 
us a start.” 

.Next morning Mark had news for the 
boys. The steamer Yukon City had got in 
late the previous evening, and there was 
a man named Sutton aboard her who was 
agent for the Meteor Plane Company of 
Seattle. “ He’s got a sample plane along, 
Dave,” Mark said. “ I reckon it would be 
just about right for you.” 

“ A Meteor,” repeated Dave eagerly. 

“ If I had my pick of all the planes in 
America it’s a Meteor I’d choose. But 
I'm afraid he’ll want a lot for it.” 

“ Don’t you worry about that. Dave. I’ve 
got a few hundreds laid by. Glad to lend 
you and Terry a bit if you need it.” 

“ You’re a brick, Mark. I'll go and see 
him at once.” 

-. CHAPTER 2 

Buying the Plane 

Cuiton seemed quite a pleasant fellow. 

True- he had rather sharp features, 
and a pair of keen grey-green eyes, but he 
spoke well, and was very civil to Dave. 

” My first trip up here," he said. “ They 
told me planes were needed, but it doesn’t 
look to me like the sort of country for 
them. Are there any landing-grounds ? ” 

” Plenty," Dave told him. " Ice in 
winter and lakes and rivers in summer.” 

" You’re a pilot ? ” Sutton asked. 

” Been flying for two years,” said Dave. 

" What’s your job—furs ? ” 

" Gold mostly.” 

Sutton’s eyes shone. " Gold! Found any ? ” 

" My brother and I have a claim,” Dave 
answered. ’ ' 

" I’d like to try that game,” said Sutton. 
Dave laughed. " You’ll make more 
money selling planes. How much do you 
want for your Meteor, Mr Sutton ? ” 

” Four thousand dollars," Sutton said. 
Dave’s face fell. This was a thousand 
dollars more than he had expected. It 
would mean borrowing at least five hundred 
from Mark, and then there was the grub 
stake and outfit to be thought of. 

” I’ll give you three thousand in gold,” 
he said. 

“ In gold,” repeated Sutton. ” You mean 
you got that much out of your claim ? " 

" Yes ; and we hope to get a bit more.” 
Sutton shook his head. ” Can’t be done.” 
Dave thought a bit. ” I’ll have to talk 
things over with a friend,” he said. “ Will 
you give me a couple of hours ? ” 

“ I’ll do that,” Sutton promised, and 
Dave hurried off. He found Mark in the 
store and told him what Sutton had said. 
Mark pursed his lips. 

” Four thousand's a mighty long price. 
Try to mako him split the difference, Dave. 
I’m good to put up five hundred." 

“ We simply must have a new plane, 
Dave,” said Terry. “ It would take a month 
of Sundays to do that journey afoot, and 
if the ice goes out we can't do it at dll.” 

“ I’ll see Sutton again,” said Dave, and 
started off once more. When he got to the 
little hotel he met Crann coming out. This 
gave him a shock, for it looked as if Crann 
too was after the plane. 

“ I can put up thirty-five hundred,” 
Dave said’ to Su.tton. “ I’m afraid that’s 
my limit, even with what I can borrow.” 
Sutton gave him a quick look. 

" See here, Mr Latimer, you want a 
plane to get to this gold claim of yours, I 
take it ? ’’ 

" That's it,” said Dave. 

“ And I reckon you haven't told anyone 
where this place is." 

Continued on page 14 
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The Anzora boi| 
WBMS! 

You’ll always find that the smartest boy 
wins—in sport and in life. For it is 
manly to look neat and tidy. And if you 
want to keep your hair always neat and 
tidy, outdoors or in—use Anzora every 
morning. Just put a little on your hair 
when you get up—and you won't need 
to use brush or comb for the rest of 
the day. Much better, too, than plas¬ 
tering your hair down with thick, greasy 
preparations. 

For greasy hair use Anzora Cream—for 
dry hair Anzora Viola—and if you want 
a “ glossy” look use Anzora Brilliantine. 
Sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers and 
Stores in gel., 1/3 and 2/3 bottles, and 
the Brilliantine m 1/- bottles. 

ANZORA 


MASTERS THE HAIR 

Anzora Perfumery Co.,' Ltd., London, N.W.G, 



SEND NOW FOR 


FREE B 

OF THE 

©THE 

FAMOUS 


(ilH 

m|? 

SEBuM 

[ff 

SHI 



SUFFICIENT TO MAKE 

ONE GALLON 

OF THE MOST 

HEALTH-GIVING. REFRESHING 
AND STIMULATING 

BOTANIC BEER 

(Non-intoxicating) 


c o u. PIO N 


HEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM. 

—-Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract of 
Herbs and Yeast for making one gallou of 
the finest beverage in the -world. en¬ 

closed for postage, etc. Address of nearest 
retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name ... 


Address.... 
[in Block 
Letters) 


“Mummy— why do 
‘A tor a’ Puddings taste 
so much nicer ? ” 

Well — it’s because there are no ‘hard lumps’—‘Atora’ 
puddings are raised evenly from the bottom to the top 

— and that’s because each shred of ‘Atora’ melts in its 
own place when the pudding is cooking! — And that’s 
because each shred of ‘Atora’ choice suet is kept separate 
and has its goodness sealed in by a minute film of rice 
flour. There are 24,000 “ sealed fresh ” shreds in every 
pound packet of'Atora’— each tiny shred playing its part in 
making puddings so much lighter—more easily digestible. 
‘Atora’ made'puddings are a necessity in every home 

— they help to build strong bodies—better constitutions. 
No food is better—could be better than this pure Beef Suet. 
Every grocer sells ‘Atora’ in 2d. packets and larger sizes. 

COUPON FOR 

FREE RECIPE BOOK 

—100 tested recipes for the finest puddings, etc. 

Fill in your name and address for a post free 



t copy. Post to Hugon & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


Name- 


Address. 

NSr8<* 



He Radio Advice 
by Experts 

POPULAR WIRELESS brings experts to vox _ i 

and helps you to get the very best results from ; 
your set. „ 

And move than this-for POPULAR WIRELESS Is. } 
up-to-thc-minuto in telling its readers of tho 
latest radio developments, and gives regular • 
articles on building the most satisfactory. ’ 
economical receivers. Every Issue Is a mine of 1 
invaluable radio information. 

POPUfcORS 
Ir^iRgLESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday. At all Newsagents Bookstalls * 

ROYAL JUBILEE PACKET FREE! 


This metnorablo packet is Issued as a record of tho 
King's 25 years on tho throne and Includes Cyprus 
(Jubilee), r stamp depicting both tho King and Queen, 
tho Macarthur sheep stamp, 15c.. Tanganyika, large 
Trinidad and Tobago, early K.G. Canadian and Austra¬ 
lian, also old pictorial Jamaica and British Guiana. 
Other Countries arot— Persia (bi-col.), unused Turkey 
(G.P.O.), large Airmail, Cracow and Queensland, 60 
different stamps. Finally, we will include a Duplicate 
Album and beautiful Prmco of Wales stamp. Send 2d. 
postago only and request approvals.— LISBURN & 
TOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


Highlit concentrated, therefore cheapest'■ 



j Of all Chemists 

fa UrTHATS THE SECRET! 


RESULTS OF MICKEY MOUSE 
PAINTING COMPETITION 


Prizewinners under 12 years. 

10/- prizes. 

Dorothy Gellatly, “Isenhurst,” North Latch Rd., 
Brechin, Angus. Tom Cooper, ii Osborne Rd., 
Crickle wo od, N. W. 10 
5/- prizes, ( 

Olive G. Pumphrey, The Old Vicarage, Langcliffe, 
Nr. Settle, Yorks. Jean E. Lovatt Smith, 
“ Oaklands,” Ersham Rd., Hailsham, Sussex. John 
Marriott, 23 Crown St.', Birkenhead. Pauline Rose, 
18 Melbourne Rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Derek 
Alderman, 41 Central Way, Carshalton Beeches, 
Surrey. Irene Graham, 2 The Cliff, Seaton 
Carew, W. Hartlepool. 

2/6 prizes. 

Margaret Farquhar, 31 Stanley Place, Perth. 
Geoffrey Shaw, < 3 Windsor Avenue, Bowerham, 
Lancaster. Patricia Brett, 2 8 LyntonRd., West Acton. 
Donald Skeggs, 65 Sandridge Rd., St. Albans,Herts. 
Gordon Thomas, 31 Shelton St., Woodboro Rd., 
Nottingham. John Annfss, 29 Clifford ' Rd., 
Finchley, N.3. Mildred I. Banes, Plevna Cottage, 
School Lane, Hagley, Worcs. Denis Rose, 10 
Manchester Rd., Swindon, Wilts. Margaret 
Cummings*74 Kingsley Avenue, West Ealing, W.13. 
Bettine Smith, 8 Heathlands Crescent, Wylde Green 
Sutton Coldfield. Ian Jackson, 2 Lansdowne Ter., 
Manor Court Rd., Nuneaton. Ursula Smith, 
Sutton Hall, Nr. Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

The makers of Post Toasties are sorry that 
there cannot be a prize for everyone and 
wish all losers (< better luck next time!” 


Prizewinners, aged 12 to 15. 

10/- prizes. 

Winnie Robbins, 72 Clarendon Rd., Walthamstow. 
Aline Brett, 28 Lynton Rd., West Acton. 

5/- prizes. 

John A. Whitford, 42 Albany Terrace, Dundee. 
^Aary J. Davidson, Milton Ardlethen, # Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire. Anne Cassweil, no The Ridgway, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Mary. Breay, Thrang, 
Mallerstang, Kirkby Stephen. Cissie Avis, 8 Herne 
Avenue, Herne Bay, Kent. Marjorie Sharpies, 
396 Bridgewater Cottages, Off Manchester Rd., 
Walkden, Nr. Manchester, 

2/6 prizes. • . 

Leslie May, 25 Stonyhill Avenue, South Shore, 
Blackpool. John Linton, 107 Mugiemoss Rd., 
Bucksburn, Aberdeen. Barbara Swift, 197 Tettenhall 
Rd.,Wolverhampton. Neil Powell, 34 Coatham Rd., 
Redcar. Nelsie Hart, “ Rodborough,” Tilford Rd., • 
Farnham, Surrey. Judith M. Miller, 148 Borstal 
Rd., Rochester, Kent. Sonia Seal, 433 ^Burnley 
Lane, Chadderton, Oldham, Lancs. Marjorie 
Matthews, 6 Tenterden Rd., Addiscombe,- Surrey. 
G. Henson, 142 Hagden Larte, Watford, Herts.* 
V, E. Costar, 13 Fenstanton Avenue, N. Finchley. 
Betty Weekes, 31 Holden Corner. Southborough,' 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Winnie Hill, 48 Archibald 
St., Bow, E.3. M. B. Findlay, Plas Hendy, 
Raglan, Monmouthshire. 


THE DELICIOUS CORN FLAKES 
WITH MICKEY MOUSE 
AND OTHER CUT-OUT TOYS ON 
THE PACKET. 



Tho Orapo-Kuts Co. I.td., 0, Barge llou.o Street, B.K.l 
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I envy my own kiddies 



when I think of the stuffy 
. clothes we used to ivear as 
children . . .'. they wear Aerlex 
all the time .... yes, they 
arcs sturdy We’re very 

pleased with Jean at the 
moment — she’s just won a prize 
for gym .... and this morning 
I found the baby trying to climb 
that gate at the bottom of the 
garden! .... 1 arrived just in 
time to see a small pair of 
Aerlex pants balanced on the 
top rail! .... filthy, of course 
, ... oh, I don’t worry. Aerlex 
ivashes easily, and I know they 
can’t wear anything that’s better 
for their health. ' 

1122. Knickers ill fine quality 
lisle. Elastic waist; wide legs 
trimmed with real laco. Made 
in all small-daughter sizes. 

Pricos 2 /( 1 — 2 / 0 . 

1150. Sleovoless Vest to 
match, with shell edge-trim- 
ming. Prices from 3/0 to 4/6, 
according to sizo. 



1118, Beach frock 
in lisle Aertex with 
trunk lcnickors to 
match. Pourcolours 
-—canary, ■ pink, 
' green or blue, each 
trimmed with whi to. 
In the right sizos 
for the younger gen • 
oration. Price 7/11. 


Your garment 
la not Aertex 
unless It bears 
tills label. 




Ask your Draper or Outfitter for illustrated catalogue. 
<f) C.A3 ' 

THE CELLULAR CLOTniNO CO., LTD., 72 - 73 , FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 . (.Wholesale onlj .) 



for [his Cotton Frock 


This book is devoted to outfits 
designed for the growing girl. 
There arc plain little cotton 
frocks, indispensable for wear 
during the summer term; smart 
and practical sports frocks which 
will appeal to the modern school¬ 
girl who takes an interest in 
clothes ; several-designs for light¬ 
weight summer coats, without 
which no outfit is complete, and 
some frilly frocks for special 
occasions. Every copy also con¬ 
tains a FREE PATTERN of a 
slim little cotton frock which 
would look delightful in any of 
the new season’s linens or cot¬ 
tons, and which is particularly 
easy to make. Charming and 
simple designs for undies com¬ 
plete this extremely useful and 
practical number. 

Book No. 669 


SUMMER FASHIONS 
FOR GIRLS 
IN THEIR TEENS 


at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or jd., 
post free'(Home or Abroad), from “BEST¬ 
WAY," 291 a, Oxford Street, London, W.i. 



Continued trom page 12 

" Of course not. I don’t want to start a 
rush, Dave answered.” 

Sutton nodded. “ I’ve got a proposal to 
put up to you. If you'll stake me the claim 
next yours you can have the Meteor for 
three thousand." 

Dave shook his head. 

“ That’s decent of you, Mr Sutton, but 
the trouble is our claim is a pocket. I 
don’t believe there's anything worth having 
on either side.” 

“ I’ll chance that,” said' Sutton firmly. 

" But,” said Dave, “ if you sell me the 
plane how arc you going to get there ? 
It's awful country, big mountains and deep' 
gorges and rivers that rush down like mill 
races when the thaw comes.” 

“ No need to worry about that. I can 
get another plane.” 

Dave thought a little. 

“ All right,” he said at last. “The only 
crab is about letting you know where to go. 
You’ll understand I can’t tell anyone where 
the place is until my brother and I are ready 
to start.” 

“Make a-map,” said Sutton promptly. 
“ Make a map and write full directions. 
You-can hand it me before you start. I 
shan’t tell anyone.” 

. Dave nodded. 

“ If you'll come to the bank I’ll pay over 
the gold at once and you can make out a 
bill of sale for the plane. I’ll fix up the 
map .right away. How long will it take 
to get the Meteor ready to fly l " 

."I can do'that today,” Sutton said. 

“ Fine 1 Then we’ll be off in the morn¬ 
ing, and when we get there the first thing 
my brother and I will ,do is to stake out 
your claim. We’ll test the ground both 
sides.” . 

“That’s white of .you,” said Sutton 
warmly. ” Let’s go.” 

The money was paid, Sutton gave a 
receipt, then hurried off to get the plane 
out of its case. He had two mechanics 
from the ship to help him. Dave drew the 
map and wrote full directions, put these in 
an envelope and slipped them into his 
pocket, then he and Terry got busy with 
their stores. 

Cold as it still was, the days wero fairly 
long, and just before supper Dave and Terry 
started with a hand truck loaded with goods 
for the flying-ground. Terry was wildly 
excited and Dave himself felt a real thrill 
at the idea of flying away over the forest 


in the new plane. They found Sutton 
with his two men busy on the Meteor. 

“ Looks pretty, don’t she ? ” said 
Sutton, straightening up. Dave and Terry- 
stood and gazed at their new ship. She 
was painted-bright red, and with her spot¬ 
less planes and gleaming metal work 
looked so trig and smart that the.hearts of 
the brothers were too full for words. The 
contrast between her and the dingy old 
Hayland which stood near by made her > 
beauty even greater. 

“ You cgn load her right now if you’ve 
a mind, to,"’ Sutton continued. “She’s 
all ready-. I was just going to start up 
the engine and see how she runs. You get 
in, Latimer, and I’ll pull her over.” 

Dave climbed into the neat cockpit with 
its array of gleaming instruments. Sutton 
pulled over the prop and, in spite of the cold, 
she soon caught. She sputtered a bit at 
first, but presently the engine began to work 
properly and the sound rose to a steady roar 
while the dry snow swept back under the 
blast of the slipstream. 

“ Like to take her up ? ” Sutton asked 
presently. " Or I’ll fly her if you like, so 
you can get the hang of the controls.” 

“ I’ve flown a Meteor,” Dave said. 

“ Then go right ahead,” replied the other. 

" I’ll sit behind.” 

The power of the engine, amazed Dave; 

.The plane had not run .more than two 
hundred yards before she was off the ground, 
and she shot'away like a bullet toward the 
pale blue sky. Dave took her up to about 
two thousand and, stunted her a bit. 

"You’re all right," said Sutton through 
the phone. "Can’t teach you anything'. 
Better get her down again and pack the 
stuff in before it gets dark.” 

The Meteor floated down like a leaf. 
Terry was waiting. 

" She’s fine, Terry,” said his brother, and 
that was all, but his thin brown face was 
glowing. “ Bring up the truck. We’ll 
load her at once, and get off first thing in the 
morning. The stuff will be all right here 
tonight,” he added. “There’s one thing 
about the North. No one steals a chap’s 
grub stake." As he spoke be was lifting 
a sack of flour to stow it in the cotkpit. 

It was at this moment that a thick rug 
was flung over liis head and a pair of lohg ’ 
arms caught him round the body. He was 
jerked over' backwards, and at the same 
time a heavy weight dropped on his chest; \ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko’s Window-Box 


M other Jacko often remarked that 
she wished she had . a window- 
box to fix outside the dining-room. 
" Shouldn’t we look gay with a splash 
of scarlet geraniums ? ” she remarked 
one day. 

" The proper place for flowers is in 
the garden,” grunted Mr Jacko, thinking 
of his pocket. Then, “All right, my 
dear," he added more kindly, “ sec 
wliat happens on your birthday." 


coloured flowers in the garden, which lie 
carefully arranged in the box. 

" Now for a good drink,, my pretty 
ones,” he grinned, drenching the roots. 

Just as Jacko was wondering how to 
fix it on the narrow ledge he heard 
his friend in the next garden. " Hi! 
Chimp ! ” he called out. " Come and 
give me a hand with this window-box.” 

Chimp scrambled over the wall in a 
twinkling. The next minute' Jacko was 



Chimp’s face shot up through the middle 


“ But Mater’s birthday is in the 
winter, "chipped in Jacko. “ She’dgetno 
colour splash from snowdrops ! Better 
try carrots upside-down ! ” ,hc teased. 1 
That afternoon when his mother was 
out Jacko had an idea. “ I'll make a 
window-box myself,” he declared, “ and 
rig it up before Mater comes back.” 

But it was no easy matter to find the 
right box. All the wooden ones were too 
big and heavy. At last he came across a 
strong, shallow cardboard one. “ The 
very ticket! ” he chuckled. Then he 
fetched a trowel and dug up the brightest 


leaning out the dining-room window, 
gingerly lowering the box, while Chimp 
stood back to the-wall ready to support 
it on his head during the fixing process. 

Just then Father Jacko banged the 
garden gate, and so startled Jacko that 
he dropped the box. 

Splosh ! The sodden cardboard gave 
way, and Chimp’s surprised face shot 
up through the middle—looking like a 
beetroot among the flowers ! ■ 

Jacko roared with laughter. But he 
didn't laugh when Father missed his 
choicest blooms from the garden! 
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Six 

Volumes 

Over 2000 
Illustrations 





TODAY, more than ever before, education 
is the surest, most effective weapon in the 
fight for success. With so many fully- 
trained young men and women in the 
labour market, all eager for success 
themselves, it is just courting failure to 
be without knowledge and education. 

Here is good news for you if you are 
ambitious. , You can now educate your¬ 
self in your own home, with PRAC¬ 
TICAL .KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL, the 
greatest home educational library ever 
offered to the public on such terms. 

This work teaches twenty-nine important 
subjects in the most fascinating and up- 
to-date manner, making learning a real- 
pleasure. The courses are arranged in 
carefully graded and consecutive lessons, 
and have been prepared by recognised 
authorities, each course being the work 
not only of one, but. of several experts. 

With PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
ALL in your home, every member of the. 
family will benefit. The boy or girl at 
school, and those at the threshold of a 
career, will find practical help and. in¬ 
spiration in the pages of this wonderful 
work. 

POST THIS AT ONCE 

Special FREE Examination Form. 

To The Waverley Book Co* Ltd., 

96-97, Farringdon Street, LONDON, E*C.4. 

Sirs,—Please send me, carriage paid, for Seven Days’ Free Examination, one complete set of PRAC¬ 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL in six volumes, in the binding indicated below. It is understood 
that I can examine the work for seven days from its receipt by me, and if I do not wish to keep it I 
.may return it on the eighth day, and there the matter will end. If I decide to keep the work I 
will send you, on the eighth day, a first confirmatory payment, and commencing thirty clays thcrc- 
4 after I will send you further monthly payments, thus completing the purchase price as under. * • 


PRACTICAL 
MNOWLEDGE 
FOR ALL 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL is available in two beautiful bindings, the Standard 
Edition being bound in a terra-cotta shade of art cloth over British boards, decorated in a most 
elegant fashion with real gold lettering on the spine. 

The De Luxe Edition, illustrated above, is bound in the well-known Roxburgh style, with green 
leather backs cut from specially selected paste grain skins, the sides being of fine quality art 
cloth in a shade to match. The spines are lettered in real gold leaf. 

You Cannot Afford to Miss this 

Great Opportunity 

VVc will send you, carriage paid, the six volumes of 
PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL in whichever binding 
you select, for examination for 7 days without the 
slightest charge or obligation to purchase. You can 
cither return the books to us, at our expense, within 
8 days, or keep them on the very easy terms outlined 
' cn the Free Examination Form below. 

Twenty-nine Vitally Important Subjects Taught 
in this Work—for less than 9d. each Subject! 



PLEASE STRIKE 
OUT BINDING 
NOT WANTED. 


(A) The set in cloth binding (Stan, 
dard Edition). First payment 2/6 
eight days after delivery, and eight 
further monthly payments ot 2/6, 
making.a total in all of 22/6. CASH 
PRICE WITHIN 6 DAYS, 21/-. 


(B) The set in leather binding (De 
Luxe Edition). First payment 3/- 
eight days atter delivery, and nine 
further monthly payments ot 3/-, 
making a total in all of 30/-. CASH 
PRICE WITHIN 8 DAYS, 27/6. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

AERONAUTICS 

ART & ARCHITECTURE 

ASTRONOMY 

BIOLOGY 

BOTANY 

BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 
DRAWING & BESICN 


ECONOMIC CEOGRAPHY 
ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ENGINEERING ' 
FOREICN LANGUAGES 
_ Latin; French; 

German; Spanish 
CEOGRAPHY 
CEOLOCY 


HISTORY (Ancient aiul 
Medieval) 
MATHEMATICS 
MODERN HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
SHORTHAND 
ZOOLOGY 


Name,.. 
Address . 


Occupation 


Parent’s signature 
required if under 21. 


State if Householder. 
C.N. r, 1935 


; PLEASE FILL IN ALL PARTICULARS ASKED. 


: Date. 


Never before has such Remarkable 
Value been offered to the public 

kPDST THIS FREE FORM TODAY 





















































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Coi, Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Four Hens 

man has four hens. The first 
lays for three consecutive 
days and then misses a day ; the 
second lays for four days and 
misses a day; the third fays for 
five days and misses a day ; and 
the fourth lays for six days and 
misses a day. 

If they all miss laying today, 
how many days will it be before 
they all miss together again ? 

Answer next wck 

Making Sure 

JJU-L returned from the garden 
with his face very grimy 
just about the time his aunt was 
expected. 

“ Bill," said his mother, “ Auntie 
won’t kiss you with a dirty face 
like that.” 

“ That’s just what 1 thought, 
Mother.” 

Jubilee Stamps 

Tuts is one of the postage stamps 
issued by Southern Rhodesia 
to commemorate King George’s 
Silver Jubilee. It bears a view 
of Victoria Falls. Every country 
in the Empire lias issued a special 


A Cricket Acrostic 



IN this cricket scene certain things are enclosed in dotted lines. 

When the names of these are written down in the right order 
the initial letters will spell something that is usually seen on a 

Cricket field. Answer next week 




Beheading 

A fish am I, the dread 

Highwayman of the seas. 
Cut off my serpent head 
And listen, if you please. 

Behead again ; a sort 
Of vessel has been wrought. 

Answer next week 

He Who Laughs Last 

TOM : George thought it Was very 
funny when I addressed the 
waiter in 'French: 

Harry : I should think so too. 
Tom : Yes ; but I laughed last. 

series of stamps to mark the ^ him to give thS bi " to 
occasion. Canada has gone a ( . • 

step farther than most of the Icl On Parle Fran?ais 

others, as her stamps show the. 

King and Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, Princess 
Elizabeth, Windsor Castle, and 
the King’s yacht Britannia. 

In all about 225 different 
Jubilee Stamps have appeared. 

That 

]yjOW that is a word that may 
often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is 
clear to the mind ; 

And that that that is right is as 
plain to the view ' 

As that that that that we use is 
- rightly used too: ' 

And that that that that that line has 
in it is right, 

And accords with good grammar is 
plain in our sight.' 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations ate indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week. 

Reading Across. 1. Extinct species of giant elephant. 7. Com¬ 
monplace. 13. Sour to the taste. 14. This supports a blackboard. 
15. Seat of an ancient civilisation. 16. Food fish of northern seas. 
17. Part of a duck’s foot. 18. A snake-like fish. 20. Dame Com¬ 
mander of the Order of the British Empire.* 21. Symbol for King 
Edward. 22. Bachelor of Arts.* 23. Not well. 24. That . is.* 
28. Right.* 27. Nothing. 30. Chain of mountains with jagged 
ridges. 34. A notion. 36. Certain. 38. A mountain of ice. 40. 
Folded-back part of a coat. 43. Allowing of access. 45. Baronet.* 
46. Not odd. 47. A rent. 48. Myself. 


Le mnr Le morso La baguette 

wall ' walrus wand 

11 ne peut pas franchir ce mur. 

Le morse habite l’oc£an arctique. ' 
Cette fie a line baguette magique. 

How Big is a Penny ? 

Place a halfpenny on a sheet of 
notepaper, draw round the 
outline with a pencil, and then 
carefully cut out a hole. The_ 
problem is to pass a penny through' 
this hole without tearing the 
paper. . 

Most people will think that it, 
is .quite impossible to put the 


larger coin through the space of 
the smaller one, blit there is a 
way of doing it. Fold the paper 
across the middle of the hole. 
Now'place'the penny-within the. 
folded paper so that. part of it 
projects through the hole. Now, 
with a little gentle coaxing, you 
will be able to pull the coin right 
through without tearing the paper. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mercury 

is in the North-West, Venus is 
in .the West, 

Marsand'Nep-' 
tune are in the. 

South-West, 
and Jupiter 
isin the South. 

In the morn-- 
ing Saturn is 
low in the 
South-East. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 10 p.m. on Wed¬ 
nesday, June 12. 

Twin Souls 
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Reading Down. 1. A staff emblematic of authority. 2. Fruit 
of the oak. 3. At equal distance from extremes. 4. A doctor’s 
degree.* 5. Tiny hillock of sand. 6. Dress, especially that worn 
when riding. 7. Parts of the feet. 8. Tropical tree yielding rubber. 
9. Doctor.* 10. A wand. 11. The total shadow of Earth, in an 
eclipse. 12. To come together. 17. To engage in a contest. 19. 
This, meaning place, is' usually preceded by. in. 22. To move off. 
X 25. Mistake. 28. A melody. 29. Robust. 31. Land surrounded 
' by-water. 32. Dress fabric with ribbed appearance. 33. A flowing 
backward. 35. Elevated. 37. A unit. 39. French for and. 41. 
Indefinite article. 42. Same as 39 down. 44. Printer’s measure. 


Dear me I said the Polish. What 
very odd Shoes! 

Not quite the style that a Polish 
would choose. 

Absurd ! said the Shoes, you must 
be aware 

That we cannot be odd because 
we’re a pair. 

A Painful Memory 
Tack had been to his first circus. 
J “ There was a man there, 
Daddie,” he said, “ who slipped 
off a horse’s back, went right 
underneath, and finished up on 
its neck.” 

“ Simple, my boy,” replied 
Father. “ 1 remember doing all 
that the very first time 1 sat on 
a horse.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Election 

The successful candidate re¬ 
ceived 233 votes against his 
rival’s 187. 

Double Acrostic 

C u s h i o N 

Riddle in Rhyme jj ; v g 

Frobisher i n ter vie W 

L e a v e S 
What Am If D ro P 

Shadow R otund A 

E ggcu P 

N - os E 

S ailo R 


Five-Minute Story 

Betty’s Sixpence 

U ncle Jack had given 
Betty the Lucky Six¬ 
pence (which was just a 
crooked one witli a hole in 
it) the last time he had been 
home on leave from India. 

Mummy always said Betty 
was the world’s worst person 
for losing things, and some¬ 
times it really seemed as if 
she might be right. Hair- 
slide, handkerchief, purse, and 
’gloves were always missing 
just when they were most 
wanted, not to mention school 
.books and season-ticket, for 
Betty: was eleven years old 
and went to school by train. 

At last Uncle Jack had 
produced the sixpence, with a 
hint that if it were not lost 
by the time lie came home 
again he might be tempted to 
give Betty a new silver wrist- 
watch to replace the one she 
- had left at the baths one day, 
and never found. And now, 
the very night before he was 
due home, the sixpence had 
disappeared. - 

Betty, had gone for one last 
look at it in the d rawer 3vherc 
it had always been kept for 
safety, only to find it missing j 
Her little brother Tony had 
admitted that he had bor¬ 
rowed it for “one little min¬ 
ute,” just to try in his first 
” trousers-wiv-pockets,” And 
he had lost it! Betty was 
furious, and after an angry 
scene the little boy had gone 
sobbing to bed. 

: When Betty passed . the 
nursery on her own -way to 
bed she heard the sobs still 
continuing, and paused for, a 
moment outside the door. 

~ koor little Tony, he sounded 
so miserable 1 Should she go 
in- and kiss' him good-night ? 
He certainly didn’t deserve it. 
It was really too bad. of liim 
A short, sharp struggle with 
herself, then Betty’s better 
-feelings triumphed, and she 
opened the door. 

“ Tony, darling, don’t cry,” 
she said softly. ” I don’t 
really mind so very much.” 

“ It camq out of my pocket 
and just fla-flashed away 1 ” 
wailed Tony. 

Betty put her arms round 
the little boy and kissed him. 

“ Let’s forget it,” she said, 
*' and I’ll tell you a story.” 

But long before the Fairy 
Prince could get as far as 
marrying the beautiful Prin¬ 
cess Tony fell happily asleep, 
and Betty crept away. 

Just inside the door stood 
the wastepaper-basket, put 
out ready to be emptied next 
morning, and as Betty passed 
it a flash of silver among the 
papers in it caught her eye. 

A moment later she burst 
into the drawing-room. 

“ I’ve found my sixpence, 
Mummy 1 " she cried. “ And, 
just fancy, if I hadn’t gone in 
to speak to Tony it would have 
been thrown away ! ” 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Gathering Cocoa Pods 



; The Coeocubs were gathering cocoa pods, 
v Everybody had a long bamboo stick with 
.a knife on the end. The stick was pushed 
'between the boughs and the pods were 
cut off. 



Jonathan and Pie Pecker were quite 
clever at cutting the pods open. Granny 
Owl and Mrs. Pie Porker enjoyed scooping 
the beans out of the pods. “Just, like 
shelling peas,” they said. 


DAT MUST BE 
. ALUCKY BEAN 





Everybody was too busy to notice that 
Dumpty was up to mischief. So Mrs. Pie 
Porker was very surprised when she 
opened a pod Dumpty handed to her, and 
found Gussy sitting inside I 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

Look out for further African adventures 
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